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A FIRST WORD. 



IF we would solve the social problem in peace, let us look 
to our methods of legislation while there is yet time! The 
list of needed reforms is so long, and the means of introducing 
them are so poor and inefficient, that men are losing patience. 
The people are weary of that profitless playing with vital prob- 
lems in which our legislators indulge; they are disgusted widi 
the periodic, unmeaning, meandering up and down the gamut 
of great questions, palmed off upon them as lawmakings They 
cry aloud for some prompt, businesslike action on the part of 
their representatives. 

Practical politicians profess to despise the scholar who 
treats legislation seriously, — as a science. They call him a 
theorist, a college professor, and other bad names. And yet, 
when all is said and done, even our happy-go-lucky methods 
of making laws must rest upon some scientific basis. As it 
was reserved for modem students to discover that political 
economy had definite laws of its own, so it is the duty of the 
present generation to determine the rules which must govern 
the science ot legislation. 

At present, political equality is a mere figure of speech. 

Theoretically the sum total of the people exercise the sov- 
ereign power; actually a fraction rule the rest. 

In the first place, our much-vaunted representative system 
belies its very name, — it does not represent. No provision 
has been made for minorities in our legislatures. At every 
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election — federal, State, and local — unsuccessful voters are 
virtually disfranchised. 

But even if this primary fault be corrected, representatives 
still have a free hand to pass obnoxious laws. Once elected 
they cannot be called to account, until their terms are over, 
and the harm is done. The distance between the voter and 
the final act of legislation is so great, that his expressed will 
is frittered away before it accomplishes its object. There are 
too many stages in the process, too many middlemen, tea 
many cooks to spoil the broth. In that uncertain, vague» 
middle ground between the people and their laws, a permanent 
source of corruption has arisen — the lobby. It is a Third 
House, working secretly, unremittingly, and without scruple 
for evil ends. 

As Switzerland is the only country in the world which 
supplies a living example of direct democracy, the writer has 
sought inspiration in studying the institutions of the little sis* 
ter republic. 

When our political machinery has once been reduced to 
simple, straightforward forms, then we can hope to attack the 
fundamental, elusive injustices which constitute what is known 
as the Social Problem. With clearer business methods in 
politics there will be some chance of effecting radical reforms 
in society. It will be possible, for example, to grapple defi« 
nitely with that supreme, all-embracing land question, which 
bears in its train a host of derived problems. 
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ALL FOR EACH AND EACH FOR ALLI 



CHAPTER I. 
HOW THE PEOPLE OAN MAKE THEIB OWN LAWS. 

THE TOWN MEETING. 

LET us at the start divest our minds of any precon- 
^ ceived notions about politics. Let us forget those 
wheels within wheels which are suggested by the men- 
tion of political machinery. A return to first princi- 
ples will show us how simple a thing, after all, is the 
science of legislation. 

Given any imaginary body of freemen, how will 
they naturally go to work to govern themselves ? 
Briefly stated, they will meet at regular intervals to 
settle matters of common interest, to elect officers 
commissioned to carry out the laws they may pass, 
and to draw up a set of rules, or a constitution, as we 
say. This is self-government reduced to its simplest 
terms. It is direct legislation. It is pure democracy. 

The best examples of this method today are the 
Swiss Landsgemeinde and the New England Town 
Meeting. 

Suppose we imagine ourselves transported to Swit- 
zerland to attend the annual open air assembly of 
Canton UrL 



It is the first Sunday in May. In a mSadow near 
Altdorf some fifteen hundred voters are ranged around 



in a circle. Their chief magistrate stands in the centre, 
delivering an opening speech. The clerk sits writing 
at a table, and the crier with his beadles, resplendent 
in cocked hats and cloaks of orange and black, are 
installed upon a raised platform on one side. A fringe 
of women and children watch the proceedings from 
near by. 

Suddenly the crowd rises, and standing bareheaded 
silently repeats a number of Ave Marias, During this 
solemn pause the surpassing grandeur of the surround- 
ings imposes itself. The land is all aglow — fresh, 
sprouting, living. The noonday sun draws a warm 
smell of spring from the level stretches of the valley, 
radiant in their first flowers. The great fraternity of 
mountains look on, draped in firs up to the limit of the 
tree line, then carpeted with summer pastures that 
reach to melting snow patches and barren summits. 

While the people pray in silence, cow bells tinkle 
on the common, or a boy shouts from the slope, where 
his goats are nibbling in the bushes. 

All at once the business of the meeting begins. 
Bills and reports are presented, discussed in the gut- 
tural native dialect, and voted by a show of hands. 
Then comes the election of officers, each result being 
announced by the crier, who raises his hat and repeats 
a set formula. After the oath has been administered 
to the new magistrates, some miscellaneous business 
is transacted, and the assembly adjourns till next May. 
The session has lasted perhaps four hours. 

Nothing could be more genuine than the Swiss 
Landsgemeinde. It is a classic model. No nation 
can depart very far from it without sacrificing what is 
best in its political life. 



In the United States the Massachusetts town 
meeting is almost the exact counterpart of the Swiss 
Landsgemeinde, in spite of an entire difference in 
environment. You have only to substitute a hall for 
a meadow, the bleak, unkindly scenery of a Massachu- 
setts March for the genial glow of an Alpine May, and 
a good deal of Yankee dialect for Sckwizerdiitsck, 

Take, for instance, the annual meeting of Winches- 
ter, near Boston. It is now held in the bfand-new 
town hall. The room is fitted like a theater, with 
stage, folding seats, gallery, electric lights, and tinted 
walls. The moderator stands at a desk, gavel in hand. 
The clerk sits at his table. In the gallery there are 
a good many boys and girls and a few women. 

As the selectmen and committees make their reports 
about schools, fire departments, streets, sewers, etc., 
one is impressed with the natural instinct of freemen 
for the orderly conduct of legislative business. There 
is, too, an intense relish for good rhetorical points. 
The town meeting is a school of oratory. Local law- 
yers perhaps take an unfair advantage of this to prac- 
tice on their friends. The Yankee is capable of filling 
even a report on drainage with dry humor. Voting is 
done viva voce^ unless it is close, when the ayes or nays 
rise to be counted by the clerk. 

As the Landsgemeinden were the training schools 
for the peasants who founded the Swiss Confederation, 
so the New England town meeting taught political 
organization to tlie patriots of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

The chances are that a body of freemen will con- 
tinue to govern themselves in this manner, until popu- 



lation and territory have increased so much that it 
becomes a physical impossibility for them to meet per- 
sonally. Then direct democracy gives place to a rep- 
resentative system of government. The people cease 
to exercise their sovereign rights in person ; they are 
gradually weaned from self-government, and the pro- 
fessional politician makes his appearance. This is the 
critical moment in the history of every democracy. 
The people, having once surrendered direct govern- 
ment, almost always become the prey of party bosses. 
But, fortunately, it is possible to preserve the es- 
sence of the public assembly — its directness — even 
in the midst of our complex modern civilization. The 
Swiss people have evolved and perfected a contriv- 
ance in political machinery which virtually annihilates 
space in a political sense, for it enables large bodies of 
voters to govern themselves directly, without actually 
meeting together. They have grafted the institutions 
of the Referendum and the Initiative upon the system 
of representative government. They have saved pure 
democracy from extinction. 

THE REFERENDUM. 

The Referendum is an institution by which laws, 
framed by representatives, are referred to the people 
for final acceptance or rejection. 

It may be optional or compulsory,; i, e., either all 
laws must be submitted, or only certain kinds. In 
any case the ballots are marked simply "yes** and 
"no." At present all the cantons of the Swiss 
Confederation have incorporated the Referendum in 
some form or other into their constitutions, except 
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Fribourg, which rather makes a merit of resisting 
all innovations. The federal government disposes of 
a compulsory Referendum for the revision of its con- 
stitution, and of an optional one for general, laws.. 



In the first case the manner of procedure is as 
follows : 

If the two Houses, corresponding to our Senate 
and House of Representatives, agree upon the ne- 
cessity of a constitutional revision, their task is very 
simple — the revised statute being submitted to the 
"yes" and "no" of the people, a majority of the 
whole electorate as well as of the twenty-two can- 
tons, being necessary to make it become law. 

But if the Houses disagree, one desiring revision 
and the other not, or if 50,000 voters demand re- 
vision, then the question is first submitted to the 
people, whether there shall be any revision at all. If 
the answer is in the negative, of course the whole 
matter is ended; but if in the affirmative, both Houses 
are dissolved, and new elections take place. In the 
meantime, the Executive Council prepares the revised 
statute and submits the result of its labors to the 
newly elected Houses, whence, in turn, it is referred 
to the voters for final acceptance or rejection. 

The optional Referendum is enforced under the 
following conditions. Article 89 of the federal con- 
stitution declares : 

''Federal laws shall be submitted for acceptance 
or rejection by the people, if the demand is made by 
30,000 voters or by eight cantons. The same prin- 
ciple applies to federal resolutions which have a 
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general application, and which are not of an urgent 
nature." 

In practice it has been found rather difficult per- 
hapfe to determine exactly what laws have a general 
application or are ^f an urgent nature. But when 
the Federal Assembly has decided that a bill must 
be referred to the people, then it is published and 
copies sent to the governments of the cantons and 
the communes. It remains on probation for ninety 
days. If during that time the demand for a popular 
vote is made by 30,000 voters or by eight cantons, 
the signatures being carefully attested by the proper 
authorities, the Federal Council fixes a date for the 
popular vote, which must be at least four weeks after 
the first announcement. The voting is done on the 
same day throughout the Confederation. Should the 
ninety days of probation pass without giving rise to 
a demand for a popular vote, then the law is con- 
sidered to have been tacitly accepted. 



In the cantons the Referendum assumes a great 
variety of forms — from the Valais, where only finan- 
cial measures involving an expenditure of 60,000 francs 
are referred, to the half-canton of Baselland, where 
practically the whole business of the legislature is 
submitted to the popular verdict. When the optional 
Referendum is used, thirty days are usually allowed 
for collecting the necessary number of signatures. 
In general the compulsory Referendum is preferred, 
because it does not entail* quite as much partisan 
agitation. 

As a matter of fact the Referendum in its com- 



plete form is a modern invention, based upon an 
ancient practice. The very name explains its his- 
torical origin. When the deputies of the thirteen 
states that composed the old Confederation met in 
their Diets, they were in the habit of passing meas- 
.ures subject to the approval of their home govern- 
ment. This reservation was expressed by the Lfatin 
formula ad referendum. As early as the sixteenth 
century this same custom was also present in the 
cantons of Graubiinden and Valais, though in a 
rudimentary form. In 1830 the canton of St. Gallen 
admitted a provision into its constitution under the . 
name of veto, which specified that laws should be \ 

submitted to the people, if a certain number of 
voters made the demand. The institution was soon 
copied by other cantons, and thus started on its 
triumphal tour through the Confederation, acquiring 
the name of the Referendum. 

The Swiss Referendum must not be confounded 
with the French plebiscite. The latter is an illegal 
makeshift, a device invented by tyrants for en- 
trapping the people into giving assent to their 
usurpations. The Referendum acts only in regular 
constitutional channels. Perhaps it has more like- 
ness to the veto of the English sovereign, when 
that royal prerogative was in use, than to any other 
historical institution. It is certainly very significant 
that the king of Belgium recently pronounced him- 
self in favor of a royal Referendum to cover certain 
subjects of legislation. 

As for the results obtained in Switzerland, they 
are most gratifying. Contrary to the expectations of 
many sinister prophets the Referendum has proved 
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rather more conservative than revolutionary. In fact 
the extraordinary caution and fear of innovation, dis- 
played by the voters, might almost be made a cause 
of reproach against the system. The Referendum is 
above all things fatal to anything like extravagance 
in the management of public funds ; it discerns in- 
stantly and kills remorselessly all manner of jobs, 
and forbids favors lavished upon onfe district at the 
expense of the rest. Nowhere in the world does 
government display more ability and stability, more 
simplicity and economy, than in Switzerland. 

The educational effect has also been very marked. 
Every voter has found himself obliged to investigate 
and pass judgment upon bills on their merits, not 
merely to vote blindly for vague party policies. 



THE INITIATIVE. 

The Initiative may be defined as an institution by 
which a certain percentage of the voters can initiate 
or propose laws. 

Take any question in the United States in which 
a body of voters is interested, but which has not yet 
entered into practical politics, as we say. Under pres- 
ent circumstances how can such a question be brought 
into the channels of legislation ? The most obvious 
method is by electing a representative who is pledged 
to lay a bill before the House, incorporating the desired 
reform. But this is no easy matter, even with the 
backing of many votes, for our electoral system is. so 
contrived that great numbers of voters are practically 
disfranchised at every election. In fact, until some 
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form of proportional representation is adopted, which 
shall make every vote count for something, and destroy 
every attempt at gerrymandering, the various groups 
of earnest reformers can hardly hope to be directly 
represented. But suppose, for an instant, that a rep- 
resentative could be elected on such an issue, there is 
no certainty that his bill would be even noticed, much 
less discussed, or that, if it were discussed, it would not 
be promptly tabled as soon as its real merits became 
apparent. 

Two other courses lie open in this country — peti- 
tion and bribery. Of the second I need only, say that, 
though it may seem a perfectly natural method to the 
agents of great corporations, it is not likely to com- 
mend itself to those who are striving for clean gov- 
ernment. The expedient of a petition is frequently 
resorted to. It is at all events harmless. But the 
signatures of the savereign people are rarely treated 
seriously by politicians, when attached merely to re- 
quests for favors and unaccompanied by a direct com- 
mand. 

In Switzerland, however, the introduction into prac- 
tical politics of any question which has attracted public 
notice is accomplished in a simple and direct manner. 
For the Swiss people now demand the right of propos- 
ing measures themselves. 

The Initiative has been adopted by seventeen out 
of twenty-two cantons. In 1891 it was introduced into 
the provisions for amending the Federal Constitution. 
This act marks the greatest advance in the direction 
of pure democracy which has yet been made by any 
modern nation. 
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Article 121 of the Federal Constitution declares: 
"The Popular Initiative may be used when 50,000 
Swiss voters present a petition for the enactment, the 
abolition, or the alteration of certain articles of the 
Federal Constitution. 

"When several different subjects are proposed for 
amendment or for enactment in the Federal Constitu- 
tion by means of the Popular Initiative, each must 
form the subject of a special petition. 

"Petitions may be presented in the form of general 
suggestions or of finished bills. When a petition is * 
presented in the form of a general suggestion, and 
the Federal Assembly agrees thereto, it is the duty 
of that body to elaborate a partial amendment in the 
sense of the Initiators, and to refer it to the people 
and the cantons for acceptance or rejection. If the 
Federal Assembly does not agree to the petition, then 
the question of whether there shall be a partial amend* 
ment at all must be submitted to the vote of the peo* 
pie, and if the majority of Swiss voters express them- 
selves in the affirmative, the amendment must be taken 
in hand by the Federal Assembly in the sense of the 
people. 

"When a petition is presented in the form of a 
finished bill, and the Federal Assembly agrees thereto, 
the bill must be referred to the people and the cantons 
for acceptance or rejection. In case the Federal As- 
sembly does not agree, that body can elaborate a bill 
of its own, or move to reject the petition, and submit 
its own bill or motion of rejection to the vote of the 
people and the cantons along with the petition." 

A federal law regulating the practical application 
was passed in 1892. 
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It is to be noticed that although the Initiative is 
made to apply only to constitutional amendments, the 
line of distinction between statute law and common 
law is so loosely drawn in Switzerland, that the people 
will be able to initiate proposals for legislation upon 
almost any subject. 



The right of the Initiative, it must be remembered^ 
is not merely the privilege of petition, enjoyed by the 
inhabitants of every state which makes any pretensions 
whatever to political liberty. It is a constitutional 
demand, not an irregular request. 

Theoretically the right of the Initiative has always 
existed in the Landsgemeinde cantons. Voters have 
in fact always been given some opportunity to initiate 
proposals for legislation. Still this right has at times 
been hedged in by many restrictions. 

At present the two cantons and four half-cantons, 
where open-air assemblies flourish, show considerable 
differences in this respect. Uri and Appenzell (Inner- 
Rhodes) leave it practically free to every voter to sub- 
mit proposals, after the cantonal council has expressed 
an opinion upon them. Obwalden, Nidwalden, and 
Glarus require, amongst other conditions, that the 
proposals shall not contain anything contrary to the 
federal or cantonal constitutions ; while in Appenzell 
(Outer-Rhodes) only a number of voters equal to that 
of the members in the cantonal council may initiate 
proposals. These limitations to the right of the Initi- 
ative are, therefore, very slight. 

Before the French Revolution the Landsgemeinde 
cantons were alone in possession of the Initiative. 
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The int rod u ct i on of the Initiative, as a full-fledged 
institution, was not accomplished until 1845, when the 
canton of Vaud made the bold experiment of incor- 
porating a very radical provision of this sort into its 
constitution* It must be owned that the fitst trial was 
not a success, because the Referendum was not put in 
force at the same time. In fact, the Initiative has 
proved a failure whenever it has been tried alone. 
The canton of Aargau a few years later went through 
the same experience, and both cantons have since 
ibund it necessary to adopt the Referendum also. 

DIRECT LEGISLATION IN AMERICA. 

In its last analysis the process of the Initiative 
and Referendum is simply this: that a given num- 
ber of voters propose legislation to the whole body 
of voters through the medium of the government, 
and the act is, therefore, identical with that of the 
voter who rises in the town meeting to make a mo- 
tion to his fellow voters. In this sense direct legis- 
lation is no new-fangled, foreign importation. It is 
just as much at home on the New England coast as 
in the Swiss Alpine valleys. 



Furthermore the Referendum as a separate insti- 
tution seems to have existed at the very dawn of our 
national history, although unnamed and unnoticed by 
students of comparative politics. The articles of 
Union framed by the United Colonies of New Eng- , 
land in 1643 were referred to the approval of the in- 
habitants. Under the old Rhode Island colonial con- 
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stitution as early as 1660 the fundamental law required 
that all laws passed by the general assembly should be 
submitted to the people, and the law, after stating this 
provision, continues : 

As alsoe wee further enact that it apearinge by the returne 
of the voates that the major parte of the free inhabitants of this 
coUony have disapproved or disannulled any such law or lawes^ 
then the sayd law or lawes to be of noe force, although any one 
town or other should be wholly silent. 



This law was in operation some seventeen years^ 
until superseded by a royal charter. 

Never has the principle of the Referendum been 
allowed to fall into entire disuse. In 1779 the State 
of Massachusetts adopted a new constitution with pop- 
ular ratification. New Hampshire did the same in 
1784. By degrees all the States except Delaware 
have followed suit. In adopting a new constitution 
or amending an already existing one the American 
States follow the same procedure as the Swiss cantons 
and federal government. In a number of States the 
location of the capitol is referred to the people. In 
others the location of State institutions, such as uni- 
versities, insane asylums, and penitentiaries ; the ex- 
penditure of public funds, the leasing and sale of pub- 
lic lands ; the questions of liquor traffic, of female 
suffrage, etc. A still wider use of the Referendum is 
made in counties, municipalities, townships, and school 
districts. 

Local option is in itself a species of Referendum. 
In some parts of the country, as in Massachusetts, 
all the political parties are pledged in favor of direct 
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legislation, while the labor organizations are practically 
unanimous in its favor. In fact all parties can unite in 
advocating this reform because it gives them all an 
equal chance. 

What is needed now is to harmonize these vari- 
ous forms, to increase their efficiency and widen their 
applicability. 



The modern Initiative does not yet exist in this 
country as a State institution. But it would practi- 
cally amount to an imperative petition, and could easily 
take its place in our national customs. In the consti- 
tution of Massachusetts may be read the following 
significant declaration : 

" The people have a right in an orderly and peace- 
able manner to assemble to consult upon the com- 
mon gOQd ; give instructions^' to their representatives, 
and to request of the legislative body, by the way 
of addresses, petitions, and remonstrances, redress of 
the wrongs done them, and of the grievances they 
suffer." 

The Initiative is designed to carry out this giving' 
of instructions in an orderly and constitutional method. 
But it is more than a request ; it is a demand which 
the representatives are bound to consider. 

At present all expressions of the popular will are 
still spasmodic, given to unaccountable vagaries, and 
easily turned to profit by watchful politicians. There 
are no steady, unswerving demands which legisla- 
tors are bound to weigh and pass judgment upon. 



^ The italics are mv own. — Author. 
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Petitions there are in great number, it is true; but 
they are from their very nature only requests, prof- 
fered like polite prayers to unlistening despots. A 
word spoken at some hotel bar, a jest in the lobby, 
a little transaction with greenbacks, have more influ- 
ence than the written desire of ten thousand sover- 
eign citizens. 

Both Referendum and Initiative are mediums for 
the expression of the popular will, viewed from a 
different standpoint. The Referendum is a passive 
force: it says merely "yes** or "no," and is essen- 
tially judicial in character. The Initiative, on the 
other hand, is an active, creative force; it supplies 
the progressive element in the process of legislation, 
while the Referendum acts" as a critical, controlling 
check, upon the adoption of laws. Taken together, 
fhese two institutions form the most perfect con- 
trivance, so far devised by a free people, for the 
conduct of self-government. They create a sort of 
political pendulum, which oscillates in a groove strictly 
marked by the constitution. They produce a steady 
seesaw of legislation, a continual to and fro move- 
ment, which carriers certain expressions of the public 
.will directly from the people to the legislature, and 
back again to the people for their verdict. 

EXTENSION OF DIRECT LEGISLATION. 

Now, taking it for granted that the Initiative and 
Referendum are desirable institutions, how can they 
be introduced into the United States — or rather, how 
can the rudimentary forms in which they already exist 
among us be stimulated to sturdy growth ? 
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For the first, all traces of direct government, wher- 
ever found, ought to be carefully preserved or modified 
to suit modern conditions, and not ruthlessly swept 
away as antiquated. Instead of transforming the Mas- 
sachusetts towns into ordinary municipalities, for in- 
stance, as is the tendency of the day, citizens living 
under the new form of government ought to retain the 
— rig^ht of proposing legislation directly, as of old, and of 
passing final judgment upon measures by ballot This 
result could be obtained through the Initiative and 
Referendum. The essence of the Town Meeting 
would be preserved, and its practical working made 
to conform to modern needs. 

To be permanent, these institutions must grow from 
small beginnings, and not be superimposed full-fledged 
upon the people. In this respect, the example of Swit- 
zerland is invaluable ; for there the Referendum and 
Initiative have made their way during the last sixty 
years from imperfect experiments to mature systems, 
penetrating from one canton to another, until they 
invaded the domain of federal government itself. 

The introduction ought to begin in the smallest 
political unit, the township, county or parish. Thence 
direct government could be readily extended to State 
matters, and, when it had safely weathered these first 
stages, to federal affairs. It would be wiser to try 
a limited or optional Referendum first, which would 
apply perhaps only to financial measures. After that, 
the compulsory Referendum could be introduced, as 
the people learned to appreciate its advantages. The 
Initiative would naturally come somewhat later ; the 
agitation for its introduction could be carried on while 
the Referendum was going through its initial trials. 
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But growth by experiment must characterize any suc- 
cessful application of either institution. 

As in Switzerland, so here in the United States 
there is a manifest tendency to enlarge the scope of 
State constitutions, to make codes out of them instead 
of mere statements of fundamental principles. This 
already results in allowing almost any subject to be 
submitted to popular ratification. The people are 
being gradually accustomed to vote upon measures as 
well as men, and the way is thus being prepared for 
a thorough application of Direct Legislation to all 
important laws. 

Several State courts have handed down decisions 
in regard to the Referendum. Unfortunately the ques- 
tion of its constitutionality has almost always been con- 
nected with the subject of liquor traffic and female 
suffrage. Prejudice has more than once clearly dic- 
tated adverse decisions. But in recent years the ten- 
dency of the courts has been decidedly to approve the 
principle. The general argument advanced in judicial 
decisions seems to have been that the people, having 
once delegated legislative functions to their represen- 
tatives, cannot possibly perform these functions them- 
selves. But favorable verdicts have urged that repre- 
sentatives cannot be prevented from making laws valid 
upon some future contingency, such as popular ap- 
proval. The truth is that since the sovereignty of 
the State rests with the people, they can at any time 
resume the exercise of legislation. 

Prof. A. V. Dicey, the English constitutional 
author, wrote an article to the Contemporary Review 
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for April, 1890, entitled "Ought the Referendum to 
be Introduced into England?" He was somewhat 
timid in his conclusion as to the advisability of mak- 
ing this introduction, but he outlined four methods 
by which the Referendum could be used in England 
for constitutional amendments at least. The first two 
do not concern u^ because they involve action by the 
House of Lords and the queen. The third and fourth 
methods are, however, suggestive. 

Professor Dicey proposes : " Thirdly, Parliament 
might insert in any important act (such, for example, 
as any statute for the repeal or modification of the 
Act of Union with Ireland) the provision that the 
act should not come into force unless and until, 
within six months of its passing, a vote of the elect- 
ors throughout the United Kingdom had been taken, 
and a majority of the voters had voted in favor of 
the act. 

"Fourthly, a general act might be passed con- 
taining two main provisions : First, that the act itself 
should not come into force until sanctioned by such 
a vote of the electors of the United Kingdom as 
already mentioned ; and secondly, that no future en- 
actment affecting certain subjects, e,g,y the position 
of the crown, the constitution of either House of 
Parliament, or any part of either of the acts of 
union, should come into force, or have any effect, 
until sanctioned by such vote as aforesaid of the 
electors of the United Kingdom." 

To apply these methods to our own government : 
Congress might either attach riders to important bills 
making their final passage into laws dependent upon 
their acceptance by the whole electorate, or might 
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pass a special law instituting the Referendum out- 
right for measures of general interest, like tariff 
bills, etc. 

In regard to the Initiative, Mr. J. M. Vincent 
sketches an admirable plan in his " State and Federal 
Governments in Switzerland.'* He thinks it would be 
well to have State law require that wfeen a petition, 
signed by a sufficient number of qualified voters, whose 
signatures have been attested by a notary or clerk of 
court, is placed before the legislature, it must be con- 
sidered and a bill submitted to pppular vote within a 
given limit. "Such petitions," he suggests, "should 
reach a legislature through some standing office of 
the State, either the Secretary of State, or some 
bureau established by the assembly- for the pur- 
pose, and not depend on the whims, or even the 
good wishes, of any member for the time of their 
presentation.*' 

Mr. Nathan Cree has elaborated an original scheme 
in his recent work on "Direct Legislation " which de- 
serves to be widely known. In any case, the nation 
which invented the caucus and the platform, and by 
the exercise of political ingenuity has brought the 
lobby to a state of disreputable perfection, need not 
shrink from attacking the problem of the Initiative and 
Referendum. If there be a better way, an American 
way, of securing direct legislation, let us discover it 
and make it our own. To adopt direct legislation 
would be merely to live up to our professions. This 
country masquerades as a vast democracy. In fact it 
is a political nondescript. 
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Even Napoleon, that arch despot, could appaneciate 
the value of direct government ; for when a deputation 
of Swis» envoys asked his opinion in r^ard to certain 
coil5ititutional changes which thej had in view, he 
expressed himseir as follows: 

*' You wish to abolish the Landsgetneinden^ or at all 
events, restrict them ; good, but in that case you must 
no more talk about democracy and republic. Free 
nations have never allowed the direct exercise of their 
sovereign power to be taken from them. This new 
invention of the representative system destroys the 
essential basis of a republican commonwealth." 

In point of fact, the combination of the Initiative 
and Referendum is absolutely fatal to that political 
evil, the lobby. Bribery is too risky an investment 
when the people hold the deciding ballot. The Initi- 
ative tends to specialize, as well as to fortify, the 
work of lawmaking. Every school of thought has 
the opportunity to present its arguments ; politics are 
redeemed from the sterile' discussion of tweedle-dee 
and tweedlc-dum, and become an occupation for seri- 
ous men, who care very little for the tricks of party 
bosses, and a great deal for the eternal principles of 
economic, social, and political justice. For, if there 
be a political prophecy which it is safe to make at this 
time, it is that our representative system cannot remain 
in its present form for another decade, if the republic 
is to endure. 

CURRENT OBJECTIONS. 

A certain school of constitutional writers affect 
great fear of anything which savors of direct govern- 
ment* They dread it as the prelude to anarchy ; in 
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every shout which heralds the triumph of pure de- 
mocracy, they detect the howling of an unbridled mob, 
the blind tyranny and excesses of a- lot of lynchers. 
Even De Tocqueville, highly as he appreciated the 
principles of democracy, spoke in the harshest terms 
of these Swiss institutions. "They all tend," he 
wrote, "to render the government of the people irreg- 
ular in its action, precipitate in its resolutions, and 
tyrannical in its acts." Unfortunately for his argu- 
ment, he makes a comparison between the constitu- 
tion of a typical Swiss canton and that of the State of 
New York, praising the latter at the expense of the 
former. If De Tocqueville were alive now, he would 
find it very difficult to get anybody to look upon New 
York as a model State. But he might cite it with 
advantage as a terrible example of the effects of 
American political machinery. Perhaps after all De 
Tocqueville was only speaking in a prophetically sa- 
tirical manner, and probably he meant exactly the 
opposite of what he wrote. 

But since this dread of direct democracy does exist 
in the minds of many, it is only fair that we should ex- 
amine their objections frankly and impartially. 



Let it first be remembered that Direct Legislation 
by means of the Referendum and Initiative is a mat- 
ter of political machinery solely. It is not a cure-all 
for social and economic ills. It does not affect the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth. It will not banish 
the tramp at one end of the social scale, or the million- 
aire at the other. Direct Legislation professes to be 
nothing more than a means to an end, a method of 
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introducing reforms with the least possible friction, 
a direct and effective way of recording the popular 
will. 

One principal peculiarity characterizes the objec- 
tions urged against Direct Legislation, i.e,y distrust of 
the people at large. This runs through all the argu- 
ments brought forward by the opponents. You hear 
it said, " The people are not fit to govern themselves." 

Now I ask you to consider our position in this 
country. In a democracy the state rests upon the 
people. It was this idea which made a nation of us. 
But if the people are not to be trusted, if they are not 
to be the final arbiters, whither shall we turn } Upon 
this plea of the unfitness of men for self-government, 
Ireland has been enslaved these many years. 

If the people do not succeed at first, experience 
will teach them. In any case no method has yet been 
discovered by which a class of citizens can be trusted 
to govern the rest disinterestedly and impartially. 

"But the people are so ignorant,'* says another per- 
son, "how can they judge of the merits of a law, if it 
is submitted to them } " Let me point out to such 
a questioner that at the present time most of the laws 
proposed are not proper subjects for legislation at all. 
Stop to think for one moment of the mass of laws, 
often contradictory and inconsistent, generally useless, 
and sometimes absolutely harmful, which are being 
piled up year by year in the legislatures of the vari- 
ous States and of the federal government. Do you 
suppose that even the men who frame these laws un- 
derstand them in all their bearings } What a splendid 
lesson it would be for the people to send back these 
laws and say to their representatives : " We cannot 
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ratify these laws, send us something we can under- 
stand." That is just what the Swiss people did over 
and over again. The complicated laws are the really 
mischievous ones. Let a people grow up with a thor- 
ough comprehension of a few simple laws and they will 
be obeyed. 

But if it is hard for the average voter to judge 
of the merits of a law, is it not much more difficult 
for him to know what to expect of the man he 
elects.^ Our representative and party systems, as 
now managed, leave the voter almost entirely in the 
dark. Representatives once elected have a free hand 
to act as they please. There is no way of recalling 
them to their platform pledges until the harm is 
done. No, it is far easier for the. voter to under- 
stand a definite measure, than to read character. It 
is personalities that make politics a game of chance. 

The absurd plea has also been made that this 
country is too vast for a. successful application of 
Direct Legislation. And this in an age of telegraph, 
telephone, and lightning printing presses! As it is, 
the result of a presidential election is usually known 
in all our large cities from end to end of the coun- 
try by midnight of the polling day. 

It is sometimes urged that our presidential elec- 
tions serve the purpose of general appeal to the 
people. What need of the Referendum, some say, 
when voters have a chance of defining their position 
every four years regularly.? 

One need only examine carefully the issues at 
stake in any campaign to appreciate the error of 
this view. 
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There is never a choice of principles, pure and 
simple, in a presidential election. The merits of 
persons and parties are fully as important. The 
real issues are never exposed to the voter in their 
simplicity and frankness, for it is the business of 
politicians to confuse him, to distract his attention 
from what is vital, and fix it upon catching non- 
essentials. The rival parties are engaged in playing 
with each other for certain stakes. Their constant 
aim is to counteract each other's good moves ; to 
drive each other into a hole, as the saying is. 

Has there ever been a time under our representa- 
tive system when a citizen could cast his ballot with- 
out fear of being tricked out of its true meaning.? 
The Referendum makes it possible for him to regis- 
ter a definite "yes" or "no" to a particular measure. 
It would sweep away the unknown quantities in legis- 
lation. There is no confusion in a simple assent 
or dissent to a proposition, bereft of the perplexing 
adju'ncts of personalities or party loyalty. 

Prof. J. M. Vincent says in his " State and Federal 
Governments in Switzerland:" "For a country which 
calls itself democratic, the people of the United States 
have less to say about their own affairs than they are 
apt to imagine." With a happy stroke he characterizes 
the average legislature as "the biennial terror of its 
own constituents." 



"But the dignity and power of parliaments would be 
compromised," others urged. Say, rather, their squab- 
bles and tyrannies would be checked. Voters are 
anxious to distinguish between men and measures. 
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The world is tired of parties, whose business it is to 
oppose and obstruct each other at all hazards, in wordy 
sham battles. There is a demand for business methods 
in making laws. Certainly the Swiss Federal Assem- 
bly and the cantonal councils have lost none of their 
weight since the introduction of the Referendum. 

Beside the elementary simplicity of Direct Legisla- 
tion, the stateliness of a House of Commons, or the 
pomp of a House of Lords, the military solemnity of 
the Reichstag, or the oratorical wit of the Chamber 
of Deputies, seem tawdry and tricky makeshifts. The 
very smartness of our House of Representatives and 
the much-vaunted respectability of our Senate seem 
empty shams, unfit for freemen to acknowledge, much 
less to admire. For it is only in uncertain accents and 
with faltering purpose that the will of the sovereign 
people is made known in those imposing but deceptive 
bodies. 



Some timid souls fear that the gates would be 
thrown open to transient or revolutionary measures. 
The experience of Switzerland proves that the Refer- 
endum forbids the piling up of laws, and acts as a drag 
on hasty legislation. In sixteen years, from 1875 to 
1 89 1, the Referendum was taken on twenty-seven laws 
and constitutional amendments. Twelve were accepted 
and fifteen rejected. During this period the assembly 
passed 149 laws, so that the people demanded the sul>. 
mission of less than 20 per cent of the total number. 
Others urge that the right of public meeting and the 
privilege of communicating directly with representa- 
tives ought to suffice. But these good people must be 
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well aware that such methods are effective only when 
the representatives can be persuaded that they will 
fail of reelection, unless they comply with the wishes 
expressed. 

Perhaps the most reasonable objection which can be 
made to the Referendum is that the press would after 
all dictate the popular verdict ; that enterprising cor- 
ruptionists could still buy the newspapers, and great 
corporations rule the country. In the first place it 
must be said that Switzerland has not suffered from 
this cause, and besides the venality of the press is 
essentially an economic evil which cannot be cured 
until the monopolistic privileges of great corporations 
are abolished. The Referendum will help the people 
to probe the fundamental injustices which lie at the 
root of the Social Problem, so that they may either 
suppress or absorb all monopolies themselves. 

It is to be regretted that many advocates of that 
mo3t admirable reform. Proportional Representation^ 
which will be treated in Chapter II, should consider it 
necessary to oppose Direct Legislation as something 
either useless or harmful. The unreasonableness of 
their position is placed before us in a few words by 
Robert de la Sizeranne in a pamphlet entitled "Le Ref- 
erendum Communal." In one place he says :. " Here 
is a man of property who cannot administer his estate 
himself because he is engaged in some manufacturing 
enterprise. What does he do ? He intrusts his estate 
to an agent. This agent administers the property the 
whole year round, but one fine day he is at a loss in 
regard to some decision. Would you, therefore, pre- 
vent him from consulting the owner .^ A man may 
not know enough about architecture to build himself 
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a house, but he can tell the architect what sort of a 
house he wants, and when it is done he has a right to 
pass judgment upon it." 

Democracies have been justly reproached for the 
fact that their political offices are not always filled 
by men of recognized ability and unstained honor, that 
the best talent of the nation after awhile yields the 
political field to adventurers. This is not the case 
in Switzerland, under the purifying working of the 
Initiative and Referendum. Nowhere in the world 
are the government places occupied by men so well 
fitted for the work to be performed. Direct Legisla- 
tion strikes a blow at party government in the nar- 
row sense, in the sense in which offices are distributed 
only to party workers, irrespective of capacity for 
peculiar duties. 

Direct Legislation acts like an educational ther- 
mometer to gauge popular political thought. It is not 
so much a contrivance for enlightening representatives 
as for registering the opinions of the voters. 

In the end perhaps universal lawmaking may 
abolish all artificial laws, as universal military service 
seems destined to abolish armies. In that day onljr 
natural laws will survive, unwritten but obeyed with- 
out reserve, for men will then live at peace in 
voluntary cooperation. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



HOW THE PEOPLE OAN BE PEOPEELT EEPEESEITTEB. 

MISREPRESENTATION. 

IT is hard to believe that we still have "taxation with- 
out representation " in the United States. This 
question was supposed to have been settled once for 
all, when our ancestors parted company with Great 
Britain. It seems still more absurd to say that the 
majority does not rule in this country. 

And yet all this, and more, too, can be shown by 
the figures of almost any election of representatives. 
Take, for example, the federal election of congress- 
men in 1892. In round numbers twelve million votes 
were polled, six and one half million secured represen- 
tation, and five and one half million were unsuccessful. 
But these five and one half million voters continue to 
pay taxes, although unrepresented. We can go even 
further, and say that not only are these same taxpay- 
ing citizens ^^represented, they are actually mtsreprC" 
sented by their opponents, elected from their districts. 

Again, only a little over one half of the successful 
six and one half million voters elected the present 
Democratic majority, so that the congressmen who are ;; 
making our laws actually represent a small minority of ' 
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the whole electorate, certainly not more than twenty- 
five per cent. 

This is not a good showing for a nation which once 
waged war against the injustice of "taxation without 
representation," and has always boasted of the bless- 
ings of majority rule. 

Something is evidently out of gear in our electoral 
machinery. 



When we contrast the true meaning of such terms 
as universal suffrage and self-government with the man- 
ner in which they are applied in the United States, 
our present position at once appears singularly in- 
consistent. Thirty years ago John Stuart Mill, that 
great pioneer of advanced thought, whom the con- 
servatives of today try to stigmatize as old-fashioned, 
put the whole difficulty into a nutshell. He wrote in 
his "Considerations on Representative Government:" 
" The pure idea of democracy, according to its defini- 
tion, is the government of the whole people by the 
whole people, equally represented. Democracy, as 
commonly conceived and hitherto practiced, is the 
government of the whole people by a mere majority 
of the people exclusively represented.*' 

The writer does not propose to attack the principle 
of majority rule in legislative bodies, since, however 
unsatisfactory this political dictum may be from a 
philosophical standpoint, it has so far been xonsidered 
inseparable from any orderly form of democracy. But 
it is a fact, which needs to be continually impressed 
upon the public mind, that the people are not equally 
represented in the legislatures ; that, even in the most 
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advanced countries, public opinion is not properly re- 
flected in the deliberative and lawmaking bodies. It 
may still be necessary, in that stage of political devel- 
opment which the world has reached, that one half plus 
one of the members of a legislature should have power 
to pass bills over the objections of one half minus one 
of their colleagues, but it is eminently unjust that the 
party, or parties in opposition, should not have their 
fair share of representatives to discuss those bills. 

Candidates for office are the final outcome of suc- 
cessive majorities from the primaries up. The van- 
quished minorities are virtually disfranchised, however 
great may be their numbers. It has been calculated 
that no less than two fifths of the voters are unrepre- 
sented in the Parliament of England, in the Congress 
of the United States and the Federal Assembly of 
Switzerland. And yet these three legislative bodies 
are undoubtedly the most democratic in the world. As 
matters now stand in these countries, the powers of 
government are intrusted to a majority of the major- 
ity, who may be a minority of the whole electorate. 
If, for instance, three fifths of the electors only are 
represented in a certain legislature, and one half plus 
one of the representatives, or say two thirds in order 
to leave a little margin, regulate the character of legis- 
lation, then the majority in that legislature, which 
frames the laws, represents a minority of the elect- 
ors ; for 2/3 X 3/S =6/15 or 2/5, which is less than 
one half. 

Mr. Garfield, while §till a congressman, described 
this unjust feature of our political machinery with char- 
acteristic clearness in a speech delivered before the 
House of Representatives on the 23d of June, 1870. 
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"In my judgment," he said, "it is the weak point in 
the theory of representative government, as now organ- 
ized and administered, that a large portion of the vot- 
ing people are permanently disfranchised. . . ! Take my 
own district for example: I have never been elected 
by less than nine thousand majority. Sometimes the 
majority has exceeded twelve thousand. There are 
about ten thousand Democratic voters in my district, 
and they have been voting there for the last forty years 
without any more hope of having a representative on 
this floor, than of- having one in the Commons of Great 
Britain." 

In other States a few voters are able to shift the 
political centre of gravity from one party to another. 
In Maine there were at the last election 65,637 Re- 
publicans and 55,778 Democrats, but the Republicans 
elected all the four congressmen, leaving an enor- 
mous minority of Democrats to be misrepresented 
by their political opponents. In Maryland the result 
was just the opposite: 113,931 Democrats elected 
six congressmen, and 91,762 Republicans were mis- 
represented. 

It will perhaps be urged that these losses counter- 
balance each other, that two wrongs in two States make 
one right in Congress. But, as a matter of fact, we 
know that the same party does not stand for the same 
principles in different States. At this time both of 
the great parties are divided internally on questions 
of currency and tariff. Besides, what becomes of the 
citizens who voted for independent tickets, aggregating 
perhaps a million in all.^ No, as Mr. Alfred Cridge 
has well said : ** Our representative system is similar 
to one of those rocks which, while weighing several 
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tons, could be tipped over by a force equivalent to a J] 
few pounds ; that is, we are politically as an inverted 
pyramid resting on its apex." 



The habit of dividing a country into electoral dis- \ 
tricts upon a basis of territorial apportionment ex- i 
poses the party which happens to be in power, to the . 
temptation of manipulating the boundaries of these ,; 
districts in such a manner as to forward its par- ' 
ticular interests. This abuse is called by the scien- 
tific Germans, Wahlkreisgeometriey or the geometry of 
electoral districts, and is known in this country as 
gerrymandering. The origin of the term is thus ,^ 
explained by Mr. Dutcher in his work on this sub- 
ject : "In 1812, when Elbridge Gerry was governor of 
Massachusetts, the then ruling party, the Democratic^ 
or, as it was at that time called, the Republican party, 
passed the famous act of February 12, 181 2, in order 
to perpetuate its power. This provided for a new 
division of the State into senatorial districts, so con- 
trived that in as many districts as possible the Repub- 
licans should outnumber their political opponents, the 
Federalists. In pursuance of this purpose, all natural 
lines were disregarded, and one district [ Essex ] in 
particular was made up of such disjointed sections as 
to present upon the map a rude resemblance to some 
monster. The story runs that a mad wag of a Fed- 
eralist [Gilbert Stewart, the famous painter] added 
with his pencil claws, head, and tail, and said, * There ! 
that will do for a Salamander.* 'A Gerrymander, 
rather ! ' said a bystander, and the jest passed from 
that into politics." 
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The truth is, there can be no hope of just repre- 
sentation under present conditions. Prof. John , R. 
Commons has rightly said : ** Public opinion cannot 
stop the gerrymander, because public opinion rejoices 
in this kind of tit for tat. The fact that one party has 
infamously cut up the State is good reason for the 
* other party to retrieve itself when it gets the power. 
If Congress should take the matter out of the hands 
of the State legislature, it would be simply to do its 
own gerrymandering, while State and municipal ger- 
rymandering would still go on as before. Constitu- 
tional restrictions, requiring equal population and 
contiguous territory, are easily evaded. Notwithstand- 
ing such restrictions, the populations of congressional 
districts in New York vary from 107,844 to 312,404. 
In no State is the constitution on this point ob- 
served. As for contiguity, a glance at the diagram 
of the Eighth District of North Carolina or the 
First and Third Districts of South Carolina will 
show on what a slender thread this fiction may be 
made to hang." 

But the gerrymander must not be made to bear 
all the blame, for, in truth, the whole system is 
defective. 

There is but one thing needed to give us honest 
electoral machinery, and that is to adopt proportional 
representation. Thus alone can parties be represented 
in proportion to their numerical strength, or minorities 
have their spokesmen in our legislative halls. Not till 
then will Congress really mirror the country. 
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PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 

The manner in which Proportional Representation 
was introduced into Switzerland is not without partic- 
ular significance. To the Italian-speaking canton of 
Ticino belongs the honor of adopting this reform in 
1891. 

There had been for some time a good deal of 
bickering and quarreling between the two principal 
parties, the Conservatives and Liberals, but the main 
cause of dissension was the glaringly unjust represen- 
tation of the two parties in the Grand Council, which 
is the single assembly of the canton. The official 
figures for the election of representatives to that house 
on the 3d of March, 1889, are as follows: There were 
112 deputies to elect, of these the Conservatives with 
12,653 ballots returned seventy-seven members, while 
the Liberals with 12,008 (a handful less) returned 
only thirty-five. Out of a total vote of 24,671 it was 
calculated that 9,157 were unrepresented. 

Finally in September of 1890 an insurrection broke 
out which led to the overthrow of the Conservative 
Government. On the morning of the eleventh of that 
month, a fashionably dressed gentleman with a lady 
on his arm presented himself at the arsenal in Bel- 
linzona, the little capital of the canton, and asked 
the guardian to show him over the place. As the 
arsenal is a mediaeval castle of striking appearance, 
and is often shown to visitors, there was nothing sus- 
picious in this demand. The lady and gentleman 
were delighted with what they saw, and, upon leav- 
ing, gave their obliging guide a handsome fee. Not 
long after the fashionable tourist returned with some 
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friends who were eager to see the curiosities he had 
so glowingly described. 

No sooner, however, had the party entered the 
gate than some one pulled out a pistol and intimated 
to the guardian that it would be to his advantage to 
surrender the arsenal without offering any resistance. 
This argument seems to have been convincing, for 
the revolutionists promptly armed themselves, and 
then ran out to give the signal to the conspirators in 
the town. The same day the Liberals established a 
Provisional Government. 

It would have been too much to expect of the 
Ticinese, Italians by race, and therefore dramatic by 
instinct, to initiate their revolution in a commonplace 
manner. This little incident of the tourist-conspirator 
gave the movement just that theatrical touch which 
is so dear to the Latin nations. 

It was soon seen that the only way of ending the 
strife in Ticino was to adopt some form of Propor- 
tional Representation. This was done, and since then 
the cantons Neuchitel, Geneva, and Zug have followed 
suit. Every year the list grows longer. It will not 
be long before the Federal Assembly of Switzerland 
is elected on this same principle. 



The justice of the principle of Proportional Rep- 
resentation being once acknowledged, all that remains 
to be done is to invent some electoral contrivance 
which shall ^reproduce the voting strength of each 
party in the legislature in a manner at once accurate 
and easily comprehensible to the voter. It is a prob- 
lem which has interested students and statesmen in 
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a casual manner for the better part of a century; 
They have elaborated, and in certain cases even 
applied, various systems of Proportional Represen- 
tation. 

Suppose an imaginary state is to elect ten repre- 
sentatives with 1,000 votes. Then every party which 
can muster one tenth of the total, or 100 votes, ought 
to be entitled to one representative. If this imagi- 
nary state contains 400 Republicans, 300 Democrats,. 
200 Populists, and 100 Prohibitionists, its legislature 
ought to be composed of 4 Republicans, 3 Democrats^ 
2 Populists, and i Prohibitionist. Under present con- 
ditions the Populists and Prohibitionists could not 
elect their candidates at all, while the slight pre- 
ponderance of Republicans over Democrats would 
probably allow the former to sweep the state. 

The number of votes necessary to elect one rep- 
resentative is known technically as the electoral quota. 

To be more explicit, take as an example the 
congressional election of Indiana in 1892. The total 
vote cast for congressmen was: Republican, 253,640; 
Democratic, 259,184; Prohibition, 12,358; Populist, 24,- 
223 ; making a total of 549,405 votes. There were 13 
representatives to elect. Now, if 549,405 votes elect 13 
representatives, one thirteenth of that number should 
elect I. Hence, dividing the total number of votes 
cast, 549,405, by the number of representatives to be 
elected, 13, gives as the electoral quota, 42,262. The 
253,640 Republican votes divided by this quota give 
six full quotas and a remainder of 6%' votes. The 
259,184 Democratic votes divided by the quota give 
six full quotas and a remainder of 5,612. As neither 
of the remaining parties has enough votes to fill a 
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<juota, the remaining representative is taken from the 
party having the largest unfilled quota, the Populist. 
This would make the Indiana delegation 6 Repub- 
licans, 6 Democrats, and i Populist, instead of the 
2 Republicans and 1 1 Democrats who were elected. 

It stands to reason that in the practical application 
of this new principle, a number of difficulties of detail 
should have been encountered. The independence of 
the individual voter must not be sacrificed to party 
organizations, while the latter must also be respected 
as voluntary cooperative associations. 

The ideally most perfect plan is that of the late 
Thomas Hare, an English barrister. Electoral districts 
are done away with as much as possible in his scheme 
of Pergonal Representations. The elector at the polls 
receives a single ballot with the names of all the candi- 
dates upon it. He marks them in the order of his pref- 
erence, thus, 1st, 2d, 3d, etc. In counting the ballots, 
the electoral quotient is first ascertained, as above. 
Any candidate receiving this quotient oi first choice 
votes becomes thereby elected, and all ballots thereafter 
counted, on which his name appears as first choice, 
will be counted for the voters' second choice, unless 
or until that candidate has also secured his quotient 
votes, thus transferred from first choice to second, 
third, etc., counting the same as if originally cast as 
first choice for the candidate to whom transferred. If, 
after this part of the process is completed, there are 
more remaining than are needed to fill the positions, 
the ballots of the candidate receiving least votes as 
first choice are "eliminated," his ballots being treated 
the same as surplus votes. And so on, until the 
number of candidates is reduced to the number to 
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be elected. The process itself, like most mechanical 
processes, is very much simpler than any possible 
description. 

In the Cumulative Vote electors are permitted to 
distribute their votes as they like by cumulating them 
upon certain candidates. The Limited Vote gives 
electors a less number of votes than there are candi« 
dates to elect, and the minority receives the remaining 
offices. This is the plan recently adopted for the 
election of aldermen in the city of Boston. Under 
the Free List electors vote party tickets with perhaps 
certain privileges of scratching names. 

The plan introduced into Switzerland is that of the 
Free List, with local variations. Each party estab- 
lishes its list of candidates, which must be officially 
certified. Each elector has as many votes as there 
are candidates to be elected. No cumulation of votes 
is permitted, but provision is made for marking prefer- 
ences. In counting ballots the judges are obliged to 
ascertain the number of votes cast for each party and 
for each candidate, as well as to determine the electoral 
quotient. Each party elects as many representatives 
as it has received electoral quotients. If there are 
places left over after this process, they are assigned to 
the party polling the largest vote. 

It was for the purpose of agreeing upon some 
simple yet comprehensive reform on these lines that 
a group of advocates of Proportional Representation 
met in 1893 at Chicago under the auspices of the 
World's Congress Auxiliary. They came from States 
as far removed as Massachusetts and California, Illinois 
and Maryland. A national league was formed to edu- 
cate and agitate, and a quarterly review established^ 
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It was decided to advocate either of two methods, the 
Hare system or the Swiss Free List. During the ses- 
sion of this congress a practical test of the Hare sys- 
tem was made with the audience as voters. It was like 
a parlor game, which any child could have understood. 



After all. Proportional Representation is a reform 
of long standing. As long ago as 1855 M. Andrae 
caused a form of the preferential system to be adopted 
'in Denmark for the election of its upper house, the 
Landsthing. About the same time Mr. Hare published 
his plan, which in 1867 was brought before the House 
of Commons, but rejected in spite of John Stuart Mill's 
eloquent support. On the other hand, the limited vote 
was admitted into the so-called three-cornered parlia- 
mentary constituencies, where each elector has two 
votes, when there are three members to elect, and 
under the act of 1870, the English school boards are 
now elected by the Cumulative Vote. In Belgium, back- 
ward as that country is in the matter of extending the 
suffrage, this reform has many adherents, grouped into 
an Association Riformiste Belge^ under whose auspices 
an international conference on the subject of Propor- 
tional Representation was held at Antwerp, in 1885. 
The doctrine is said to have made progress under 
various forms in Spain, Italy, Brazil, and the Argen- 
tine Republic. France and Germany have not so far 
contributed very much in favor of the doctrine. On 
the whole, the agitation is at present nowhere as strong 
as in Switzerland, where the injustice of the represent- 
ative system is graphically illustrated by the discrep- 
ancy between the results obtained by the legislators 
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voting in the federal houses, and the people voting by • 
the Referendum. The latter often reject, by over- 
whelming majorities, bills which their own representa- 
tives have accepted by an equally strong majority. 

Nor is the doctrine of Proportional Representation 
by any means a new thing in the United States. In 
1844, a Mr. Thomas Gilpin, of Philadelphia, issued a 
' pamphlet in which the system of the Free List was 
advocated for the first time. A practical application 
of the Limited Vote was made in New York State 
in 1867 for electing delegates to a constitutional con- 
vention. The Cumulative Vote has been used for many 
years in Illinois to elect representatives to the lower 
house. For some reason or other the years 1870, 1871, 
and 1872 witnessed a sudden growth of interest in the 
subject in certain States, notably in Pennsylvania under 
the incentive of United States Senator Buckalew and 
Mr. S. Dana Horton. At the present time renewed 
interest is showing itself, growing out of particularly 
flagrant cases of gerrymandering. Prof. John R. Com- 
mons has distinguished himself by careful and schol- 
arly agitation of the subject. Prof. M. R. Leverson 
has incorporated the principle in a pamphlet entitled 
*' Constitution Making." Mr. Alfred Cridge, of San 
Francisco, publishes a little periodical devoted to the 
reform, entitled "Hope and Home," while the league 
is receiving many adherents through its " Proportional 
Representation Review." 

Mr. William H. Gove, of Salem, Mass., has devised 
a simplification of the Hare system, by which the voter 
marks one name only. Before the election each candi- 
date announces officially to what other candidates his . 
surplus votes shall go. This method has its advan- 
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tages, but it undoubtedly deprives the voter of much 
of his power of choice. 



Is it not true that every re-districting bill must be 
a mere makeshift ? The time will come when the 
work will have to be done over again. How much 
better, then, to seek a permanent solution of the diffi- 
culty in some plan of Proportional Representation ! 
Such a system would be at once stable, because pivoted 
upon a great principle, and elastic, because, from its 
very nature, it would expand with the growth of the 
State. 

In that day, when minorities have their spokesmen 
in our legislative halls, great reforms will no longer 
be ignominiously swept aside as rubbish by the 
so-called practical politicians. Free Traders, Single 
Tax men. Nationalists, and other Socialists, Prohibi- 
tionists, and the very Anarchists, if they can mus- 
ter a sufficient following, will have a chance to 
demonstrate the value of their ideas. Some one has 
said that the present representative system may be 
likened to that of protection of trade, in that it 
artificially protects majorities against the competi- 
tion of minorities. In fact, the dead level of medi- 
ocrity, which characterizes our legislatures, would be 
effectually broken. Their whole tone would be raised 
by the introduction of new reforms at the hands 
of chosen champions ; principles, not personalities, 
would become the chief issues ; and men of talent, 
experts in certain branches of science, which are 
indispensable to the conduct of good government, 
would then willingly take up politics as a profession. 
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Now they shrink from serving their country, because 
it has become an occupation of evil repute. 

Proportional Representation will, of course, like 
every great act of justice, be scouted as a wild theory. 
The wire-pullers of the party or parties, ♦who may 
happen to be in power, will oppose its introduction 
with all the means at their disposal, for it would pre- 
vent them from perpetuating their rule by gerry- 
mandering, but eventually it must be adopted, if the 
representative system itself is to stand. Let not 
John Stuart Mill's word of warning be forgotten : 
" It is an essential part of democracy that minorities 
should be adequately represented. No real democracy, 
nothing but a false show of democracy, is possible 
without it." 

Then let there be free speech, an infinite tolera- 
tion, and a sense of human brotherhood in our 
councils. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BOAKDS OF ADMINISTEATIOU. 

SIR HENRY MAINE tells us many plain truths 
in his book on "Popular Government." One of 
his most suggestive sayings is the following: "On 
the face of the Constitution of the United States, the 
resemblance of the President of the United States to 
the European king, and especially to the king of Great 
Britain, is too obvious to mistake. The President has, 
in various degrees, a number of powers which those 
who know something of kingship in its general history, 
recognize at once as peculiarly associated with it, and 
with no other institution." 

In truth our President is vested with all the attri- 
butes of sovereignty during his term of office. He 
holds in his hand the whole executive power of gov- 
ernment ; he is commander in chief of the army and 
navy ; possesses a suspensory veto upon legislation 
and the privilege of pardoning offenses against federal 
law ; and filially is intrusted with an appointing power, 
unparalleled in any free country. With all this author- 
ity, he is still a partisan by reason of the manner of 
his election, so that he cannot ppssibly administer his 
office impartially, and must, from the necessity of the 
case, forward the interests of one political party at 
the expense of the rest. 
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He invites certain of his political friends to form 
a cabinet about him, and to take charge of the various 
departments of public business, appointing and depos- 
ing these advisers at will, much in the same way as any 
monarch of the olden time treated hi^ privy council. 

None but a mental, moral, and physical giant can 
hope to make a good President of the United States. 
That is probably the reason why even our great men 
have disappointed the hopes ba^ed upon them, when 
they entered upon the duties of the presidential office. 

Our Governors of States, too, pose as minor mon- 
archs with their military staffs, and their powers of 
veto, of pardoning and appointing. 

So with the Mayors of municipalities. There is a 
growing tendency to place all manner of powers into 
their hands. Concentration is the cry of the hour. 
The population? of our cities, despairing of ever ob- 
taining decent government by boards of aldermen, 
look for safety in strong rulers. It is like the impulse 
of the Roman populace to turn to a Caesar. 

Indeed no permanent good can come of this resort 
to one-man power, only momentary relief perhaps. It 
is a virtual admission that genuine democracy has so 
far failed in the United States. It is an ominous sign 
of national degeneracy. The cure must lie in a more 
rational form of executive, that shall be thoroughly 
efficient without sacrificing popular rights. 



One of the peculiarities of political life in Switzer- 
land is that nobody seems to know, or care, who the 
President of the Republic may be at any particular 
time. Strangers often ask after him, and are aston** 
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ished to find that even Swiss people of more than ordi- 
nary intelligence, are unable to give them any precise 
information. 

The explanation is very simple. It is a matter of 
no importance whatever who may be filling the office, 
for the President of the Swiss Republic is a simple 
functionary like any other. His title might well be 
spelled with a small /, without doing violence to his 
dignity. 

The Swiss Constitution does not intrust the execu- 
tive power to one man, as our own does, but to a Fed- 
eral Council of seven members, acting as a sort of 
board of administration. These seven men are elected 
for a fixed term of three years, by the two Houses 
composing the Federal Assembly, united in joint ses- 
sion. Practically any Swiss voter is eligible to office. 
Every year the two Houses .also designate, from the 
seven members of the Federal Council, who shall act 
as President and Vice-President of the Swiss Re- 
public. The President, therefore, is only the chairman 
of an executive board and is distinguished from his 
colleagues, merely by the fact that he sits at the head 
of the table, and draws a larger salary than they. He 
receives the very moderate pay of $2,160, and the rest 
$1,920 a year. The country is not turned upside down 
every four years to determine who shall be the execu- 
tive head, as with us. 

There is something exceedingly novel in the com- 
position and attributes of this Swiss Federal Council. 
The English system of government may be defined as 
purely parliamentary with the remnants of an anti- 
quated monarchy still attached. The executive au- 
thority in the United States is wholly extra-parliamen- 
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tary, but otherwise wields almost unlimited powers. 
The Swiss people, apparently without premeditation, 
and by a series of experiments, have developed a sort 
of unintentional compromise between these two forms. 
They have borrowed many of the best traits in each. 
Their system seems to combine all the stability of fixed 
monarchical forms with the elasticity of the purest de- 
mocracies. It is essentially what we might call a busi- 
ness government. 

The Swiss people have an abhorrence of anything 
like one-man power. For a few years at the opening 
of this century a chief magistrate was forced upon 
the country by Napoleon's Act of Mediation. His 
title of Landammann was eminently Swiss, but no 
sooner had Waterloo been fought, and Napoleon been 
deposed, than the office and title were promptly 
abolished. No Swiss would have the courage to 
propose such a thing again. 

Once elected, the seven members of this Federal 
Council distribute the work to be done amongst them- 
selves into departments of (i) Foreign Affairs ; (2) 
Interior; (3) Justices and Police; (4) Military; (5) 
Imposts and Finance ; (6) Industry and Agriculture ; 
(7) Posts and Railroads. They may introduce bills 
in either House, and speak in support of any partic- 
ular measure, but are not allowed to vote. In return 
they may be interpellated on any question. Should 
the bills be defeated, which they have introduced or 
approved, they do not resign, as would be the case' 
with ministries in England, France, and other Euro- 
pean countries. They hold office for a fixed term, and 
are, therefore, independent of a majority in the 
Houses. 
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In fact the seven members may go so far as to dis- 
agree amongst themselves without resigning, and with- 
out giving rise to what is known as a ministerial crisis. 
Each councilor does his work as he thinks fit, leaving 
the nation to judge of the result. At the same time 
the Federal Council as a whole is responsible before 
the country for the measures it advocates, so that a 
certain amount of compromise amongst the members 
is often necessary to attain unanimity. Some one has 
said that the Federal Council reminded him of a char- 
acteristic industry of Switzerland, — watchmaking. Its 
members are ever engaged upon the most delicate 
mechanism, fitting wheels within wheels, balancing 
forces, and reconciling rivalries. 

It must be remembered that party lines are not so 
strictly drawn in Switzerland as with us. The Initia- 
tive and Referendum in themselves would suffice to 
produce this result. There is also a tendency to com- 
bine for certain purposes only, to attack one problem 
at a time. There is no opposition whose duty it is to 
oppose under any and every circumstance. The seven 
members of the Federal Council are not the nominees 
of one political party, but are recruited from several 
by mutual compromise, in order to represent various 
parts of the country and different interests. Two 
citizens of the same canton cannot serve together, 
and a very insignificant minority, of course, could not 
hope to be represented. 

Indeed one of the chief merits of the Federal 
Council is its relative independence from party mech- 
anism. In this respect it occupies a unique position. 
It is able to draw up bills and examine those submitted 
to its inspection in a perfectly unfettered spirit. Its 
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attitude is one of singular dignity, for it worthily 
represents the people at large. 

Almost every feature of the Swiss federal govern- 
ment is borrowed from some much older institu- 
tion in the cantons. The Federal Council is merely 
a development of the cantonal councils, known by 
different names, as Regierungsrath, Conseil d'Etat, or 
Consiglio di Stato. The chairman of these state 
boards of administration is called LandafntnanUy 
SchultheisSi or President, but he does not begin to 
exercise as much authority as one of pur State Gov- 
ernors. 

It might be urged, as an objection to these Swiss 
boards of administration, both federal and state, that 
they do not distinguish carefully enough between the 
executive, legislative, and judicial attributes of govern- 
ment. These powers everywhere overlap each other, 
and one would naturally expect a great deal of confu- 
sion. But in a system of government which includes 
the Initiative and the Referendum such distinctions 
lose their importance, because the people are the final 
judges of every act. In all their many centuries of 
self-government the Swiss people have paid little 
attention to this artificial separation of political 
powers^ 



It is a question whether the Swiss system of execu- 
tive boards of administration does not contain valuable 
hints for us. We have delegated undemocratic attri- 
butes to our President, to State Governors, and Mayors 
of municipalities. There is need of a reform on demo* 
cratic lines. 
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Beginning with the smallest unit, there is no reason 
why a board of aldermen should not be intrusted with 
the interests of any city. They ought to be elected 
on a general ticket by Proportional Representation, 
and for a fixed term. A Mayor could be appointed 
generally from their midst to act as chairman of the 
board. The Initiative and Referendum would bring 
the people into direct contact with local ordinances. 
The aldermen would divide the work to be done into 
regular departments, and a tendency would show itself 
to elect experts for positions on the board. The 
choice would fall on men who had reputations as 
specialists in finance, engineering, sanitation, and the 
arts. 

Applying the same principle to state and federal 
matters the time would cpme, when boards of admin- 
istration would replace one-man executive offices, the 
country over. Members would work scientifically for 
the public good, being indorsed by the people for 
their efficiency, not their politics. But the reforms 
indicated in preceding chapters must be accomplished 
first. As matters now stand the people cannot trust 
their lawmaking bodies. The great powers "wielded 
by President, Governors, and Mayors actually serve as 
a protection against the tyrannies of legislatures. 
Until the people once more resume their sovereign 
rights and obtain direct legislation by means of the 
Initiative and the Referendum, these one-man execu- 
tive offices must be allowed to stand. They are often 
the only resort of outraged constituencies against the 
corruption of their so-called representatives. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE LAJSTD QUESTIOir. 

THE most glaring sign of our national corruption is 
the rapid growth, of economic inequality. Even 
under a monarchical form of government the concen- 
tration of powers into the hands of a few is considered 
dangerous, but in a democracy it is more than danger- 
ous : it is fatal to the very existence of the state. 

Magnates manipulate all the unparalleled natural 
opportunities of the country, independent workingmen 
are losing their individuality in the great army of the 
employed. Of course this wretched and unnatural 
state of things is not confined to America; it is charac- 
teristic of this latter end of the nineteenth century, 
and is found to a greater or lesser degree all the world 
over. But as Americans are of all people the most 
sensitive to the spirit of the age, its tendencies are 
necessarily exaggerated with us. Our millionaires at 
one end of the scale, and our tramps at the other, are 
more pronounced specimens of their kind than can be 
found in Europe. The former seem more extrava- 
gantly luxurious, the latter more abjectly miserable, 
because our State is founded upon the assumption of 
equality. 

Economic inequality reacts upon legislation. The 
magnates control the markets, and, therefore, make 
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the laws. Special interests require special bills. Brib- 
ery becomes the ordinary, every-day method of law- 
making. Every corrupting cause is followed by its 
natural effect in a vicious and infallible sequence. 

But there is one principal injustice which lies at the 
base of this decay of democracy, — the monopoly of 
land with everything that that term implies. The 
great unearned fortunes of this country are based on 
the increment of land values. Real estate magnates, 
oil, mining, lumber, and railroad magnates are primarily 
monopolizers of land. They deal in some form of the 
crust of the earth. It is upon this part of their busi- 
ness interests that they make the most successful 
speculations and accumulate fortunes. Improvements 
such as houses, mining, and railroad plants deteriorate 
with use; land alone increases in value, because its 
supply is a fixed quantity. 

Mere landowners do not perform any proper eco- 
nomic function. They are simply preemptors of 
rights, collectors of toll or rent. It is only in so far 
as they improve their land that they become useful 
members of society. Private property in improve- 
ments is, therefore, just and logical, but private prop- 
erty in mere land bears in its train a long series of 
abuses and tyrannies. 

Every succeeding generation requires the use of 
the crust of the earth for all its material needs, as it 
also requires air and water. Food, clothing, tools, etc., 
must all be wrought from land by labor. But if some 
inhabitants arrogate to themselves exclusive rights to 
the earth's surface, it is evident that the rest must 
make terms with, them before they can satisfy their 
simplest wants. Private property in land, therefore. 
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tends inevitably to divide men into masters and slaves, 
no matter how carefully political equality may be 
guarded. 

In truth, since no man by the utmost effort of inge- 
nuity has ever been able to add one atom to the earth's 
surface, that surface properly belongs to the whole 
generation of men who live upon it. Neither the 
dead nor the yet unborn can claim any right to it. 
The living need it for the sustenance of life. 

The Land Question dwarfs every other problem into 
insignificance. It is primary, fundamental. The only 
permanent solution seems to be the one proposed by 
Mr. Henry George. Like every really great answer 
to a puzzling question, the Single Tax is surprisingly 
simple : — - Let every community take the rent of the 
lands within its boundaries in lieu of taxes, exempting 
all improvements. This fund would amply suffice to 
pay all expenses. It would have the farther merit of 
rising and falling as population increased or decreased, 
and the need of an income varied. It would vest the 
ownership of the land in the people as a whole, but 
award the use of it to individuals. 



What has Switzerland to say upon the. Land Ques- 
tion } Nothing final, it is true, but the treatment of 
public, common lands in that country is full of sug- 
gestions. 

The Swiss people have from the earliest times 
operated a crude system of cojnmunism in their midst. 
In the valleys they set apart almends or commons, and 
in the mountains alps or summer pastures for the use 
of the community. By this means a part, at least, of 
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the land in every gemeinde or commune has not been 
allowed to fall into the hands of private owners, but 
has been reserved for public use. We have a reminis- 
cence of this in the common of England and New 
Kngland, though the resemblance does not go very 
far ; for the Swiss alntend, in its wider sense, con- 
sists of forest, pasture, and meadow land, and, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground, sometimes also of 
marshy land for rushes and peat. The use of this 
•domain is governed by rules, which vary in different 
cantons, and often in neighboring gemeinden : in some 
it is the common property of all ; in others, of a privi- 
leged class, generally the lineal descendants of the 
original settlers. Etymologists are not yet agreed 
whether the name almend meant originally common 
land or fodder land, and historians are debating 
ivhether the use of it was intended in the beginning 
to be communistic or not. These are questions for 
specialists to decide, but the result which has been 
-attained is patent to all. There can be no doubt that 
this system has contributed more than any other factor 
towards giving every man an interest in the soil and 
insuring genuine democracy. 

These rustics, by treating at least some of the total 
supply of land as common property, exclude the possi- 
bility of the complete monopolization of^ land. It is 
true that they have by no means reached a radical 
solution of the Land Question. There are landlords in 
Switzerland, as elsewhere, and they are no better and 
no worse than elsewhere, since their conduct is gov- 
erned by economic laws which are not of their own 
making ; but even this partial treatment of land as 
common property secures to the people certain solid 
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advantages. Nor must this public property be regarded 
merely as a provision for the poor, since all alike have 
a share in it. 

As nearly one third of the territory of Switzerland 
is hopelessly unproductive, being covered by rock, 
water, or snow and ice, it is evident that the problem 
of agriculture is a difficult one, and so cattle raising, 
with its accompanying occupations of making butter 
and cheese, may be considered the most successful of 
Swiss industries. 

In spring the cattle are driven up into the moun- 
tains, and take possession of the pastures as the snow 
recedes, reaching their highest feeding ground at the 
end of August. The technical term for these grazing 
lands is alpSy to be carefully distinguished from the gen- 
eral name of Alps, spelt with a capital letter, and given 
to the great snow range that traverses Europe. 

The use of these summer pastures goes back to the 
period of the earliest settlements. In fact, remains of 
ancient huts have been found, known locally as Heiden- 
kuttcketty which seem to date from Raeto-Roman times,, 
before the advent of Germanic tribes into Switzerland. 

There are between 4,000 and 5,000 regular alps^ 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. It 
is only natural, therefore, that the manner of using 
them should vary very much. In some cantons they 
are managed collectively by the communes, in others 
they are rented out to private individuals. As a rule 
each citizen has the right to send up a certain num- 
ber of cows for the summer, and on specified days the 
average yield and total production of each cow is com- 
puted, so that the proper division of the resulting 
butter and cheese may be made. 
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The almends and alps have played a decisive part 
in Swiss history. The very origin of the Confederation 
can be traced to them. As it was necessary to regu- 
late the use of the common lands, semi-agricultural, 
semi-political meetings of all the inhabitants were con- 
vened at stated times. These were the Landsgemein" 
deut or open air assemblies of the patriots, described in 
Chapter II. Some of the earliest efforts in the strug- 
gle for independence from the Dukes of Habsburg- 
Austria were due to disputes about the use of summer 
pastures. The memorable quarrel of Schwiz with the 
monastery of Einsiedeln, then under the protection of 
Austria, precipitated the battle of Morgarten. In fact 
one cannot understand Swiss history without having 
studied this primitive system of common lands. 



It must not be supposed that the writer advocates 
the introduction of almends and alps into the United 
States. They are in reality survivals of an older civi- 
lization, archaic and pastoral. It is not improbable that 
modem industrial conditions may drive the system out 
of Switzerland itself. But while the practice of this 
communism may be antiquated, the underlying princi- 
ple is immortal. 

We have already in the United States a few public 
lands, including parks, forests, and many places of re- 
markable natural beauty. But many of these had to 
be bought back from their so-called owners at great 
expense. The best sites have everywhere been pre- 
empted by individuals or corporations, often for pur- 
poses of mere speculation. Here and there are vestiges 
of old-fashioned village commons. 
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Under the circumstances our duty is plain. Wher- 
ever public lands are still to be found, they must not be 
allowed to fall into the hand of individuals. Whether 
they be village commons or Indian reservations, the 
people must not surrender their collective rights to 
any private persons or corporations. The struggle to 
keep the Common of Boston from the clutches of cor- 
porations is a typical case. Wholesale land grants to 
railroads must stop. The great forest areas must be 
preserved from ruthless extermination, both for the 
sake of the lumber and in order to prevent inundations 
and encourage rainfall. The right of way on shore 
strips and beaches must not be blocked by the cottages 
of millionaires. The right to fish in all waters must be 
a public right, guarded by public regulations. 

There is no time to lose if we wQuld save the little 
that remains. Every year of delay means a greater 
outlay for the people. Fortunately, the ancient legal 
right of eminent domain has survived all encroach- 
ments of private property in land. With its help much 
may yet be accomplished at comparatively reasonable 
rates. 

Under the Single Tax, however, all difficulties of 
this sort and all expense would vanish. Lands re- 
quired for public use could be had in any quantity. 
As the ownership of all land would be vested in the 
people, they could retain what they needed, simply by 
not renting to individuals. The Single Tax would con- 
fer breathing spaces and playgrounds upon our over- 
crowded cities. It would give us an equivalent to the 
Swiss almends and alps. 



CHAPTER V. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 

IT is astonishing to find how quickly internal evils 
1 vitiate the foreign policy of a nation. Of course his- 
tory teaches this lesson plainly enough, but there is 
something terribly impressive in watching the process 
gradually unfold itself in the present day, and at home. 

Democracy is the doctrine of equal rights. Theo- 
retically, therefore, a truly democratic state can have 
no distinct foreign policy at all, for it will treat all men 
according to the same principles of justice, irrespective 
of nationality. Democracy is the denial of conquest, 
since the latter presupposes special privileges, or else 
it ceases to have any value. 

And yet, unless the signs are very misleading, the 
TJnited States is initiating a foreign policy which will 
soon reflect our worst national characteristics. 

Every special privilege within a nation creates its 
counterpart in foreign relations. The spoils system 
<iemoralizes our consular service. Catering for the 
Irish vote makes our politicians indulge in that trans- 
parent, and perfectly gratuitous, amusement of " twist- 
ing the British lion's tail." Above all, protective tariffs 
destroy the natural brotherhood of nations. They bring 
estrangement Sjj jealousies, imputations of evil motives, 
and misunderstandings without end. Under the plea 
of helping native industries, they merely perpetuate 
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estimate how much of the good will of European na- 
tions we have forfeited by the late McKinley Bill. 
Nor is the experiment of artificial reciprocity destined 
to succeed, for it is based on the silly assumption that 
people do not know what goods they want to exchange, 
and must be guided in their selection. 

But there is another special privilege that in its 
enormity overshadows all others, and will inevitably 
warp our foreign policy still further, and that is the 
right of private property in land. 

Although the United States is a vast country, its 
natural opportunities are for the most part preempted, 
or owned, as we say. This does not mean that they 
are all actually in use. On the contrary there is every 
reason to believe that our undeveloped resources are 
far greater than those now being worked. It has been 
calculated that there is really no necessity for any one 
to live west of the Mississippi. But the supply of de- 
sirable free land is exhausted, and that of cheap land 
so far reduced, that it can already be manipulated by 
monopolizing or speculating agencies. Land being a 
fixed quantity, it follows that every child born in the 
United States arid every immigrant landing upon these 
shores, increases the demand and enriches the land- 
owners. The question is one merely of supply and 
demand. 

As soon as natural opportunities are monopolized at 
home, the search for others begins abroad. Citizens 
of the United States are already beginning to develop 
numerous enterprises throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere and in other parts of the world. The special 
prrvilege of private property in land, of holding natu- 
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ral opportunities out of use for speculative purposes, 
is already driving Americans to use the resources of 
other countries, long before there is any need. Ameri- 
cans are founding vested interests under foreign flags, 
— and thus a foreign policy is born. Not only that, 
but some of the principal landowners in the United 
States are foreign capitalists. They are monopolizing 
our natural opportunities, enslaving our citizens under 
the name of tenants, and driving others to seek their 
fortunes elsewhere. 

When these special privileges, masked by the names 
of Protection and Private Property in Land, have suf- 
ficiently debased the nation, there arises a spirit of 
Jingoism. The cry is "America for the Americans." 
It is then that a hue and cry is raised against immi- 
grants, and societies are founded for their exclusion. 
Politicians take advantage of the popular demand to 
establish, what they like to call a vigorous foreign 
policy. If there is an embarrassing surplus in the 
treasury, as was the case recently, their task is com- 
paratively easy. 

The first step in our case was to build up the navy. 
This is being done with a great deal of perverted en- 
thusiasm, so that we already possess a fleet of fine new 
ships, and can hold impressive naval parades. By a 
piece of delightful irony, the same system of protective 
tariffs which swept our merchant marine off the seas, 
is made to supply funds for the creation of our new 

navy. 

The second step is to acquire coaling stations. 
They have become indispensable in the conduct of 
modern naval warfare. And so our government in- 
trigues for their possession in Hayti and Hawaii. 
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Annexation is the last step, and an era of conquest 
must inevitably follow in its wake. Another ten or 
twenty years of this much-vaunted building up of the 
navy, anxi we shall have a train of wars to our credit. 

Fortunately for our national reputation, the United 
States on a notable occasion set an example to the 
world which will never be forgotten. The settlement 
of the Alabama Claims by international arbitration 
gave a wonderful moral impulse to the cause of peace. 
It will probably be cited by future historians as mark- 
ing the first step in the federation of the nations. In 
the same way the reference of the Behring Sea ques- 
tion to arbitration is a hopeful sign. 

And yet much remains to be done if the United 
States is to take the position of peacemaker which 
properly belongs to it in the Western Hemisphere. 
Pan-American congresses that end in spurious reci- 
procity treaties will not accomplish ^anything durable. 
Nothing but absolute freedom of trade, an entire dis- 
interestedness, and an unquestioned equality of posi- 
tion will suffice to bring together the American nations 
of the North, Centre, and South in the bond of brother- 
Jiood. 



That which the United States is destined to ac- 
complish some day for the Western Hemisphere, little 
Switzerland is already in a measure fulfilling for the 
Eastern. 

Indeed no more suitable country could have been 
found by the great powers for the discussion and safe- 
guarding of common interests. Switzerland lies in the 
centre of Europe ; she cannot be suspected of harbor- 
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ing desire for conquest; her neutrality is guaranteed; 
her institutions- are remarkably stable ; and she em« 
braces in her federal bond the Germanic and Latin 
races alike. 

The movement which has resulted in making Swit- 
zerland the repository of international arbitration was in- 
augurated in 1864 by the memorable convention for the 
protection of the wounded, held in Geneva. This was 
the origin of the Red Cross Societies which have since 
spread to all parts of the world. Soon after that Bern> 
the capital, was selected for the permanent administra- 
tion of the International Telegraph Union. In 1871 
followed the settlement of the Alabama Claims in 
Geneva. Gradually a number of other central offices 
have been established at Bern, such as those for the 
Postal Union, for the regulation of freight transport 
upon the Continent, and for the protection of indus- 
trial, literary, and artistic property. At present no 
less than nine international unions maintain perma- 
nent offices in this miniature capital, and many more 
transact occasional business there. 

Most of these offices are very modestly lodged near 
the federal capitol, with no flariag signs to betray 
their presence. And yet they are performing a work 
of world-wide import. The ancients could not have 
conceived of such institutions. They are essentially 
modern ; their great strength flows from the fact that 
they are' the result of voluntary engagements, not of 
hostile pressure, and are founded upon common in- 
terests and not upon individual ambitions. 

But beyond accomplishing the particular objects for 
which they are created, these unions exert a moral, 
peacemaking force ; they are schools of international 
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courtesy. In time they will grow to be tribunals of 
arbitration for all questions that may arise between 
the nations, and in that day the solidarity of mankind 
will be assured once for all. 

Switzerland has not perhaps risen to the very 
height of her mission, for she has not dared to abol- 
ish protective tariffs and military armaments. The 
example and pressure of surrounding nations have in- 
fluenced the Swiss people tp raise customs barriers, 
not to be compared of course to those of our late 
McKinley Bill, but sufficiently high to create incipient 
special privileges. Her militia army also is developed 
to an astounding degree, and annually drains larger 
sums from the people for its sustenance. 

But a great deal must be excused on the plea of 
environment. The situation of Europe is so abnormal, 
that Switzerland may well find more than one plausi- 
ble excuse for her tariff and her army. There are no 
extenuating circumstances in the case of the United 
States. Our position is so secure from foreign in- 
vasion, we are so well placed to hold aloft the banner 
of peace with a firmer hand than it has ever been 
held before, that our men-of-war ought to be a cause 
of shame rather than of congratulation to ourselves. 
What need have we to ape the old world in its in- 
sane armaments t 

The truth is, the citizens of the United States 
have not kept their promises to the mother countries 
from which they came. An advance has been made, 
it is true, in certain lines, but the fundamental prob- 
lems are still the same here as in Europe. 

We proclaimed the right of all men to an equal 
opportunity in life, and we have allowed a plutocracy 
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to grow up in our midst, whose existence is main- 
tained by special privilege and whose extravagance 
can only be likened to that of Imperial Rome. We 
professed to have done with the insignia of aristoc- 
racies, and our cities are already full of local titles, 
our women are already known as the most assiduous 
tufthttftters in the courts of Europe. We promised 
the individual man greater freedom ^than the world 
had yet been able to afford, and we have deliberately 
deprived every American citizen of the most elemen- 
tary of liberties — the freedom of trade. We held 
out the hope of rearing a state whose foreign inter- 
course should be regulated by the code of justice, 
and we are building armored ships, in order that we 
may the more readily meddle in the affairs of our 
neighbors. 

We might succeed by degrees in making ourselves 
masters of the Western Hemisphere. The task would 
not be so very difficult, considering the mutual jeal- 
ousies, and the proverbial instability of the southern 
republics. But it is just as well to understand what 
that would mean. The end of such a movement 
would find the United States solidified into a military 
state with an emperor at Washington, for no republic 
has ever survived the test of extended foreign con- 
quests. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A MOD£L MILITU. 

WHATEVER the glories of its past may be, the 
regular army of the United States is today an 
antiquated survival, — as out of place in this progress- 
ive nation of sixty-five millions, as would be a coat 
of mail upon a modern battlefield, or a wooden ship 
in the next naval encounter. Let it be understood 
that the writer is in no way concerned with the State 
militias in this chapter. They form a subject which 
deserves to be treated separately. 

All that the United States needs in the way of a 
standing army is a mounted police force to control 
the Indians, a force which could be rapidly reduced 
to the vanishing point, if anything like a reputable 
policy were pursued towards the nation's wards. 

As for the danger of foreign invasions, it is too 
absurdly improbable to deserve a moment's notice. 
A new era is even now dawning upon civilized nations, 
in which mere international questions will be com- 
pletely overshadowed by the great economic and social 
problems. Diplomacy, which has too long played at 
chess with the nations, will soon become a lost art. 
The last monarchs who may still have power to pro- 
duce war, will fall from their genealogical trees like 
overripe apples. 
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In spite of reforms recently instituted, the regular 
army of the United States is entirely unworthy of the 
national support. 

There are in round numbers 26,000 officers and 
privates, spread over more than a hundred garrisoned 
posts. Even to raise this relatively insignificant force, 
however, great difficulty is experienced. About one 
third of the accepted recruits , are foreigners, and not 
a few illiterate. Almost ten per cent of the army 
deserts each year, court-martials are alarmingly fre- 
quent, and military prisons kept well filled. The truth 
is, the army is as much a last resort for American- 
born men, as domestic service is for women. Nothing 
but the pressure of hard times can ever fill the one 
or the other with good material. 

Furthermore, the process by which the majority of 
officers are obtained for this force, creates a distinct 
hierarchical caste which is incongruous in a democracy. 
The regular army cannot hope to draw closer to the 
people at large while it is officered by a privileged 
class. 

In respect to armament and equipment the United 
States lags far behind even little Switzerland. No 
proper magazine rifle has apparently been adopted as 
yet; antiquated artillery, and systems of drilling, dat- 
ing from the close of the Civil War, are still in use. 
No effort seems to be made to hold manoeuvres in 
which alone soldiers, both officers and men, can be 
trained for war in time of peace. 

And, in order to maintain this inefficient military 
establishment, the people of the United States spend 
on an average over forty-eight millions of dollars a 
year, with an annual cost per man nearly four times 
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as great as that of Great Britain, and more than five 
times as great as Germany with her magnificent fight- 
ing force. If we add to this army budget the expen- 
diture for pensions, we are confronted with a total 
waste of almost incredible dimensions. 

It would be better to stop all recruiting of privates 
and all appointments to West Point, and thus let this 
standing army of modern mercenaries die out. The 
United States can afford to do this, because it is so 
exceptionally situated. Who knows what the effect 
of such a disarmament might be upon Europe, groan- 
ing under her self-imposed burden! 

Of course alarmists will wail about the danger from 
strikes and popular outbreaks. They will talk about 
the necessity of regulars supporting the militia, etc. 
It is a favorite device of timid men to attempt the 
cure of evils by restriction, instead of systematic 
extirpation. But a permanent solution of the Social 
Problem cannot be obtained by armed force. Let us 
duly weigh this fact. 



At the same time, if the United States must needs 
play at soldiering, let the model militia of Switzerland 
serve as an example. Let us have a truly democratic 
and efficient article for our money. 

The Swiss people do not maintain a standing 
army. But, by a system of compulsory short serv- 
ice, they have perfected what may be termed with- 
out exaggeration the most efficient militia force in 
existence today. 

Their military establishment possesses all the 
departments of modern warfare in proper propor- 
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tions, is organized for defensive purposes only, and 
provided with weapons of the most approved pattern. 
It is ready for instant mobilization, and costs the 
nation a sum of money which is relatively small. 

Not that the Swiss soldier makes much show in 
times of peace, for, in truth, he is little more than a 
slouchy peasant, clad in a dingy uniform. As for the 
mysteries of fancy drilling, they are to him inexpli- 
cable tricks of jugglery. - The Republic maintains 
a permanent corps of 187 officers as instructors, but 
having only a few weeks to devote to each soldier 
annually, these instructors pay very little attention 
to mere parade drill, and wisely spend the nation's 
time and money in teaching their recruits the rudi- 
ments of tactics and manoeuvring. The Swiss soldier 
is naturally a first-class fighter. Trained from boyhood 
to shoot straight and to carry heavy loads, he becomes 
a formidable opponent in the mountains, where alone 
he will be called upon to fight. 

In view of the truly astonishing results obtained by 
this militia force, it will be worth while to examine its 
organization and equipment more in detail. 

The first clause of Article 18 of the Federal Con- 
stitution says : '* Every Swiss is bound to perform mili- 
tary service." As a matter of fact Switzerland was the 
first nation to introduce universal compulsory service 
in modern times. At stated dates, every year, all 
young men who have come of age, go before an ex- 
amining board, consisting of military officers and physi- 
cians. They are subjected to an examination in the 
rudiments of learning, and are tested, to see if they 
come up to the rather easy requirements in physical 
condition demanded of Swiss recruits. Those who 
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have successfully sustained these tests are drafted into 
the different branches of the service, according to tfieir 
special aptitudes, and are sent to the nineteen recruit- 
ing schools scattered over the country, — the infantry 
for a term of forty-five days, the artillery for fifty-five, 
the cavalry for sixty, and the engineers for fifty. On 
the other hand the recruits, who are unable to pass 
their examinations in the rudiments of learning, are 
obliged to attend special recruits' schools, while those 
who are found to be physically incapacitated, pay an 
annual tax of exemption. So severe are the regula- 
tions in this regard, that even Swiss citizens living in 
foreign countries are required to pay this tax. 

Upon issuing from the recruiting schools, the young 
men, now trained to be regular soldiers, join the active 
army, the Elite as it is called in French, the Auszug 
in German, until they are thirty-two years old, being 
required to join the ranks every other year for regular 
drills, — the cavalry every year on account of the 
greater amount of training demanded by that branch 
of the service. The soldier then passes from the 
Elite into the Landwehr, until he is forty-four, and 
finally enters the Landsturm, which comprises all men 
capable of bearing arms, between the ages of seven- 
teen and fifty, who are not in the Elite or the Land- 
zvehr. According to the statistics for 1889 the active 
army numbered 126,444, the first reserve 80,796, and 
the second 268,555, — making an astounding total of 
475,795 armed men out of a population of less than 
three million souls. 

It is one of the peculiar features of the Swiss mili- 
tary establishment that every soldier keeps his outfit at 
home, ready for immediate use when the summons may 
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come. The third clause of Article i8 of the constitu- 
tion provides that : " Each soldier shall receive without 
expense his first equipment, clothing, and arms. The 
Aveapon remains In the hands of the soldier, under con- 
ditions which shall be prescribed by federal legislation.*' 
Rigid inspections of arms are held annually in each 
district, and if repairs are made necessary by any care- 
lessness on the part of the soldier, they are executed 
at his own expense. The Schmidt rifle, with which the 
army is now being supplied, is of the magazine type, 
burning smokeless powder. If I mistake not, the 
little Republic was the first of the European govern- 
ments to supply its troops with a repeating weapon, by 
introducing the Vetterli rifle in 1869. As for the war 
material belonging to the artillery, the engineers^ and 
other branches of the service, it is of the very best 
quality, a great part of the cannon being manufactured 
by Krupp, and the ammunition at the government 
workshops at Thun. 

As one might expect of a citizen army, the uni- 
forms are simple, but serviceable. The headdress for 
all arms is a kind of low shako, (in German Kappi, in 
French Kepi), made of stiff felt with fore and aft peaks. 
A somewhat inelegant affair, it is true, adorned with a 
colored worsted pompon, or cockade, to denote the 
wearer s particular branch of the service. Dark-blue 
tunics and dark-gray trousers are the rule, except green 
tunics for sharpshooters and cavalry, and complete light- 
blue uniforms for surgeons. In fact this latter uniform 
is the only gay one in the Swiss army. The rank of 
the officers is indicated by the number of narrow lace 
tands on the headdress, and of stars on the shoulder 
straps. During active service all officers and men wear 
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the federal badge on the left arm, a broad, red ribbon 
bearing a white cross. 

True to their deep-rooted, federal instinct the Swiss 
do not admit a commander in chief in times of peace, 
but content themselves with a general staff composed 
of three colonels, sixteen lieutenant colonels or majors, 
and thirty-five captains. In case of war, however, a 
general would immediately be elected by the Federal" 
Assembly to take supreme command. Military law is 
administered by a special judiciary staff, in accordance 
with an elaborate law passed on the 23th of June, 1889. 

Articles 19, 20, and 21 of the constitution specify 
what powers over army affairs shall be vested in 
the Republic on the one hand, and in the cantonal 
governments on the other. It must be acknowledged 
that this division of responsibility has not been carried 
out in a very logical manner, the provisions, as they 
stand, evidently denoting a compromise between the 
centralizing and de-centralizing forces at work in the 
Republic, rather than a clear-cut system designed to 
bring out the utmost efficiency of the army. Politi- 
cal considerations apart, the complete transfer of mili- 
tary matters to the federal government would consider- 
ably simplify the whole question of army management. 
The indications are that the triumph of this centraliz- 
ing movement is not very far off. 

Of all matters connected with the Swiss army per- 
haps the most interesting to an American are the regu- 
lations in regard to pensions. Short and simple as is 
the constitutional enactment upon this subject, it is 
worthy of serious attention. The second clause of 
Article 18 says: ."Soldiers who lose their lives or 
suffer permanent injury to their health in consequence 
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of federal service, are entitled to aid from the Re- 
public for themselves or their families, in case of 
need." Observe these words in case of need ; they 
speak volumes. Moreover the amount of such pen- 
sions has been limited by special law to a sum of 
i,2CX) francs (II240), paid down, or to an annual pen- 
sion of 650 francs (1^130), according to the gravity of 
the case and the poverty of the family. As reward 
for special bravery on the part of the pensioners 
these sums can be doubled. 

How strong a contrast to the United States' waste- 
ful and demoralizing pension legislation is afforded by 
Switzerland's wise and economical methods ! 

To illustrate the remarkable cheapness of the Swiss 
army, using the word cheap in its proper meaning of 
something got at a bargain, it has been computed 
that Great Britain, the most lavish of the European 
powers, spends annually on every man in her army 
about 1^322, the United States about ;g 1,200, and Swit- 
zerland only $ZS' I^^ contrasting these figures we 
must, of course, remember that the Swiss army is 
not a standing force. But making due allowance for 
this difference, and considering the state of prepara- 
tion for war which characterizes the Swiss army, we 
must acknowledge that Switzerland spends her mili- 
tary appropriations to better advantage than any other 
nation in the world. 

If one were asked to designate the particular 
quality which distinguishes the Swiss army from all 
others, one would point to the complete absence of 
class distinctions. This model militia is democratic to 
the core. When the drill is over, the officer and the 
private may plow in the fields together, or work in 
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the same factory. They are real brothers in arms. 
As Mr. Vincent has said: "We are carried back to 
the old Germanic idea of the folk as 'the people in 
arms/ " Indeed, as far as army discipline will per- 
mit, there are no drillmaster tyrannies, but only the 
obedience which comes to men naturally in the ful- 
fillment of a patriotic duty. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TJ9SQLYED FBOBLEMS. 

LEST any one should suppose after reading the 
^ foregoing chapters that Switzerland is altogether 
a political paradise, it may be well to point out some 
of the cases in which that country falls short of the 
highest attainment. 

In regard to tariffs on imports, the general policy 
pursued has been in accordance with Article 29 of 
the constitution: "Materials necessary for the manu- 
factures and agriculture of the country shall be taxed 
as low as possible. It shall be the same with the 
necessities of life. Luxuries shall be subjected to 
the highest duties." If there are to be any tariffs 
at all, these principles are sound enough. Unfortu- 
nately the appetite for so-called protection to native 
industries grows rapidly, as soon as its beneficiaries 
have had their first taste. The result is that Swit- 
zerland, instead of using tariffs for revenue only, is 
apparently drifting into line with the other Conti- 
nental nations. 

Various excuses are made for this policy. The 
increased demands of the army upon the national 
treasury have probably made high tariffs seem neces- 
sary to the majority of voters. A few interested 
manufacturers have zealously advocated them. Many 
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duties were made unnecessarily high so as to be used 
in concluding commercial treaties with other countries. 
The constant fear of war has also raised hopes of 
seeing Switzerland as independent as possible of her 
neighbors. 

But the position of Switzerland in the centre of 
Europe is such that she must largely depend upon 
the good will of her neighbors for the existence of 
her industries. She has no coast line, no harbors, 
no ships. There is not a. coal or iron min^ in the 
country. All the cotton, silk, and precious metals 
which she needs, have to be imported, and that by 
transit through surrounding countries which main- 
tain high tariffs. Under the circumstances it is re- 
markable that Switzerland should be able to compete 
at all with other manufacturing countries in foreign 
markets. In fact, it has been calculated that her 
total trade per head is greater than that of any 
other European nation. 

But high tariffs will not .fail to act injuriously 
upon Switzerland, as they have everywhere else. The 
rights of the great body of consumers have been sac- 
rificed to private interests. The prices of necessaries 
have already advanced. Trade will suffer, and, worse 
than all, the beneficiaries of this special privilege will 
spare no means, however corrupt, to maintain it intact. 



One cannot help wondering that in so progressive 
a country, the cause of woman's suffrage should have 
received so little consideration. There seems to be 
no agitation of the question worth mentioning. The 
women of Switzerland, for some reason or other. 
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accept their disfranchised position without protest. 
They seem content to live under laws made by 
others. At the same time the Swiss universities have 
always been open to women. As soon as female stu- 
dents presented themselves, they were admitted with- 
out quest-ion to equal rights with men. Only the 
peculiarity of the case is this — that there are almost 
no Swiss women in the universities; the female stu- 
dents as a rule are Russian, American, or English. 
One would think that the cantons, which in the 
Middle Ages admitted boys of fourteen to the fran- 
chise, would not hesitate to grant the same privilege 
now to full-grown women. 

Again, religious intolerance dies very hard in 
Switzerland. Nowhere else did the period of the 
Reformation leave such deplorable scars upon the 
national life. All sorts of secular considerations and 
political questions were involved in that religious 
struggle. In fact, the career of Zwingli, the chief 
reformer, illustrated this fact admirably. He began 
his work as a political reformer ; his first efforts 
-were directed against political abuses, and some of 
his noblest words were spoken in the cause of pure 
government. It was not till he found all his exer- 
tions in this field baffled by ecclesiastical intrigues, 
that he began to attack certain doctrines of the 
Church. 

As recently as 1847 Switzerland was torn in two 
by a civil war between the Catholic and Protestant 
cantons. This war of the Sonderbund^ as it is called, 
strangely resembles our own great Rebellion in minia- 
ture. The fundamental issue was in both cases that 
of union versus extreme states rights, but in both 
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cases also a deep-seated evil created complications. 
In Switzerland it was the question of the Jesuits, in 
the United States the institution of slavery. 

When the war was over, an article was adopted 
into the constitution forbidding the order of Jesuits 
to reside on Swiss soil. This command may perhaps 
be excused for awhile, in view of the Enormous 
amount of political mischief wrought by that order 
of clergy, but it is none the less an infringement of 
religious liberty. 

In the same manner the persecutions of members 
of the Salvation Army in Switzerland argues a spirit 
of bigotry. The plea made for their punishment was 
that they came under the head of public nuisances, 
but as a matter of fact the principal objection was 
that a new form of worship had been introduced, 
which it was difficult for the local authorities to 
classify or control 



There are three state monopolies in existence which 
deserve to be noticed. They cannot be said to weigh 
heavily upon the people, but they undoubtedly represent 
a state interference with private property. 

These monopolies comprise gunpowder, salt, and 
alcohol. The first was evidently introduced for mili- 
tary purposes, so as to guarantee to the Republic a 
sufficient supply in case of war. The monopoly of salt 
is very old. It has come down to modern times from 
the Middle Ages as a regular source of revenue in 
Switzerland, and the prices maintained are certainly 
reasonable enough, in refreshing contrast to those in 
Italy, where the cost of salt is so great that many of 
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the poor can only afford to use it very sparingly, or 
,not at all. The state monopoly of alcohol is a modem 
experiment, having been started in 1885 for the pur- 
pose of reducing intemperance. 

The federal government controls the manufacture 
and sale of spiritous liquors, the revenue thus derived 
being apportioned amongst the cantons with the pro- 
viso that ten per cent shall be used to combat the 
^causes and effects of alcoholism. It is very difficult , 
to estimate properly the effects of this piece of legis- 
lation. There is a slight revenue derived therefrom, 
but of course smuggling has at the same time received 
a special inducement and flourishes accordingly. Vari- 
ous opinions are expressed as to the effect on the cause 
of temperance reform. On the whole, a good deal of 
disappointment is expressed amongst the wiser and 
more broad-minded citizens. 

Switzerland is also grappling with the questions of 
railroads and banks. The tendency is distinctly towards 
state ownership of railroads, as the postal, telegraph, and 
telephone services are already government property. 
From the very beginning railrostds have stood under the 
immediate supervision of the state, which regulates their 
franchise, construction, and manner of issuing stock. 
Railroads companies must hand in annual accounts to 
the Federal Council. In this manner the final com- 
plete management of railroads by the state is bdng 
prepared. 

As for the banks, the federal government regulates 
almost every detail of their management, but has not 
yet assumed a monopoly of the emission of notes, nor 
does it guarantee those in circulation. There is, in real- 
ity, a great variety of banks throughout the Republic, 
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organized partly as private concerns, partly as cantonal 
institutions. 



On the whole, the drift of legislative action in Swit- 
zerland has set in strongly towards a mild form of state 
socialism. It differs from the Prussian system in this 
respect, that in Switzerland the people unite to delegate 
certain powers to the state, while in the monarchy this 
policy is imposed upon them from above by the ruling 
authorities. There seems to be some danger that the 
Swiss people will fail to distinguish between natural 
monopolies, which properly require state management, 
and other general industries which may safely be left to 
private ' competition. 

As long as the inalienable rights of man, the birth- 
right of the individual, remain. unharmed and inviolate, 
all will be well. The most sacred of these heirlooms 
is the right of every man to the products of his hands. 
But as soon as the state shall curtail the fundamental 
liberties of the citizen, no matter how magnificent the 
apparent results may be, in that hour the decline of the 
nation will have begun. 
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A LAST WORD. 



AT all events, we must have done once for all with this farce 
JlX. of legislation, in which the people are alternately duped 
and balked by conspiring cliques. Making laws by means of 
all-powerful representatives, will some day be looked upon as a 
method fully as crude and primitive, as that of letter-writing by 
means of scribes on the street corners. The will of the people 
can now be registered at headquarters by means of modem in- 
ventions with a precision unknown in the days of stagecoach and 
courier. 

As for the rest, the great world tendency has set in definitely 
towards popular rights, exercised at first hand. All the efforts 
of the privileged classes to block this advance can only serve to 
intensify the catastrophes their obstinacy may entail. It was an 
English military administrator in India, Sir Charles Napier, who 
wrote in his work on Colonization: *'As to government, all dis- 
content springs from unjust treatment. Idiots talk of agitation; 
there is but one in existence, and that is injustice. The cure for 
discontent is to find out where the shoe pinches, and ease it. H 
you hang an agitator, and leave the injustice, instead of punish- 
ing a villain, you murder a patriot" 

Monarchy is defined as the government of one, oligarchy 
that of a few, and democracy of many. Some day there will arise 
the rule of all. The United States seems to be standing at the 
parting of two ways, one of which leads back in a vicious circle 
to plutocracy and despotism, the other advances toward pure 
democracy. No station can stand still. Which way shall it be ? 
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